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Does not creep from roll:necks and spread ont * 
on covers of top rolls. Prevents saturation and =, 
oil rot of roll covers and eliminates blackened 
varn. Saves on oil and application cost, by 
outlasting other lubricants 3 to 5 times. 


USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C 


WAREHOUSES: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, S.C. - ATLANTA, GA. - PROVIDENCE &. | 
DETROIT, MICH. - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST. LOUIS, MO 
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__ THE A SEAMLESS 
~~ GUMMED FABRIC INNER LINING 
The SONOCO Cork Cot is built-up the way it is for the | a 
very good reason that it needs the re-inforcing agent | .& 
supplied by the seamless gummed fabric inner lining. | at 
No other cork cot is so constructed. : Se. 
In building the SONOCO Cork Cot the cork drafting : 
layer is welded around a seamless fabric tube in a 
‘manner to take all strain off of the cork itself during | ‘ * 
application of cot to steel roll, and hold original shape | A 
and density of the cot while running. | a Lar, 
| 
That is why the SONOCO Cork Cot alone has the ad- | ‘4 
vantages of— 1. Ease of application. | 2, 
2. Uniform drafting density. 
3. Positive adherence to roll. | n. 
| 
SONOCO MAKES EVERY THING | ee. 
f ~ 
Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE 
+> 
& PAPER CARRIERS) DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 4 
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MAY SOME DAY 
PROBLEM! 


BE 


TO ASSURE YOUR BUSINESS ENOUGH FUTURE CASH, 
EVEN IF YOU DON’T NEED IT NOW, DOES MORE THAN 
JUST STRENGTHEN YOUR STATEMENT! 


You will strengthen your own thinking, your policies, and your will to 
accomplish what you plan, when your cash position is well entrenched. 
The many successful firms who are our clients have established the cash 
reserves which enable them to consider postwar problems with perfect 
‘ < : confidence . . . they say that Commercial Factoring is the type of busi- 
ness financing that enabled them to do this. Perhaps we can suggest a 
way by which you too can reinforce your present strong position and 


do it economically. May we consult with you? . 


ars COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


P| Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Scheter, Schramm & Voge! Peieris, Buhler & Co., inc. 
* Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1393 
yrs TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
, 5; EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
s. T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
.- +> THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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DANIEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. | 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


_ A Great Institution Built in the 
Lengthening Shadow of a Living Shrine 


Here in neighborly intimacy with the unpretentious white colonial 
mansion of John C. Calhoun, Cabinet Officer, Vice-President and 
Statesman, Clemson College has grown through successive generations 
of men on whom fell his lengthening shadow. 


First, Thomas C. Clemson, his son-in-law and heir, who bequeathed 
Fort Hill Place for use as a scientific and technical college which “‘will 
afford useful information to the farmers and mechanics” and furnish 
the youth of the State “the advantages of scientific culture.” | 


-Then, Joseph Emory Sirrine who extended the area of influence 


through adequate endowment and wise counsel. 


Calhoun, Clemson, Sirrine—so runs the record on Fort Hill: Place, 
and as the record runs, the shadow lengthens. From a purely local 
institution designed to serve local needs, Clemson has grown until 
today it enjoys national, even international recognition. Its Textile 
School is the largest, best equipped and certainly one of the most 
successful in the country. Daniel Construction Company is proud to 
have been associated with this engineering enterprise through the 
erection of this and other buildings on the Campus. 


- Industrial and Commercial Construction 
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covers— 
Note wide variance in uniformity | See the amazing uniformity in 
the very first drafting process 


These Charts ore a Record 
of Actual Mill Tests. 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 
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Your GATES RUBBER ENGINEER Can Tell You. 


Him TODAY! 


Whenever a drive in your plant gives you the slightest trouble, 
it is a good plan to phone the Gates Rubber Engineer. He is a 
specialist who makes a business of improving drive operation. 


- For example, you may have a drive that appears to be wearing 
out belts faster than it should. In most cases the Gates Rubber 
Z Engineer can correct the difficulty quite easily and will find no need 
for you to adopt belts of any special construction. 7 : 


At times, however, he will find conditions under which a V-Belt 
of special structure can most profitably be used—and he can then 
} supply a Gates V-Belt that is precisely engineered to meet the un- 
| usual conditions. 


ar The Gates V-Belt of special synthetic rubber is a case 
in point. For more than 6 years now, Gates has been 
‘ supplying industry with many thousands of these belts. 
a Under severe conditions of heat and oil, the Gates special 
i synthetic belt actually outwears any natural rubber belt 
by as much 230%. 


In your particular application, V-Belts with tension members 
composed of flexible steel cables—or of rayon cords—may prove to 


4 be the most efficient and economical. Again, Static-Safety V-Belts 
may best fit your special need. . : 
: In any case, the wisest move you can make is to phone the Gates 
Rubber Engineer. (Just look under “Gates Rubber’ in your phone 

book.) He will come right to your plant—will thoroughly analyze 
any drive problem you may have—and he will always recommend 
the practice that will be most efficient and economical for you. — 


| THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


j 


= 

CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. | 

$49 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway : 

CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 

605 West Filth Street 108 W. Washington Street 738 C & S National Bank Building | : 
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In war or peace—military or civil- O O D A O N C 


ian fabrics—it’s uniform, predictable 
results that count. That’s why the con- 
sistent high strength and purity of 
Jacques Wolf Hydrosulfite of Soda 

ys Conc. are so highly approved by the 
country s leading plants for vat dye- Pa ee 

ing and color reduétion. 
It’s economical —because less is 


needed and longer runs can be made 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lll., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 


#2. Without further addition. There’s less 


dusting — granular uniformity keeps 


| dusting to a minimum — less waste, 


easier handling. It has high stability 


; —assured by careful laboratory con- 
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Clean spines 
poste rene 


power consump 


Fe wer 


when spindles are lubricated 
with 


Gulfgem 


XPERIENCE OF HUNDREDS of leading 
mills has demonstrated conclusively that 
Gulfgem Oil provides better lubrication for spin- 
dles—the kind of lubrication that insures maxi- 
mum poundage from spinning frames. 

Here’s the important reason for the outstanding 
record of Gulfgem Oil: This highest quality 
lubricating oil is not only refined by conventional 
methods, but is super-refined by the Gulf Alchlor 
Process, the most effective method known for pro- 
ducing a spindle oil with maximum resistance to 
oxidation and gumming. 


Zack the Attack. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


— 


Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable 
film which insures less wear, reduced power con- 
sumption, longer intervals between spindle base 
cleaning periods, and lower maintenance costs. 
Gulfgem Oil is the world’s finest oil for spindle 
lubrication! 

We suggest that you talk with the Gulf Lubri- 
cation Service Engineer in your vicinity about this 
superior spindle lubricating oil. He will be 
pleased to give you complete details—without 
obligation. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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This unique design of check strap is a Graton & Knight 
development which, together with the superior service 
provided by “Hairitan’’ leather, has resulted in such 
: performance records as: 8 months and better average 
RS life in a group of Southern mills, all running two shifts. 


THE ORANGE LINE ; 
One Quality Control from Hide to Loom = 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” hole... BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure... ‘““* TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless... JACK & FLAT HAR- 
' NESS STRAPS for heavy duty work... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “ Hair- 
itan’”’... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; L 
2 or 3 ply, cemented ... LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS | = 
..- BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. : 


All “Hairitan’”’ products are identified by orange color 


Orange color identifies the ORANGE LINE of loom leathers 


made from exclusive “‘Hairitan’”’ leather — acknowledged the c 
equal of any “European-type”’ hair-on tannage. ‘‘Hairitan”’ 
check straps average 6500 lbs. tensile strength on the Olsen Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers .. . 
Machine shown above... weigh less (giving more to the 
“Research” rub roll aprons ...G & K condenser tapes 
pound)... have extremely little permanent stretch ... and 


me ...G & K comber and gill box aprons. . . ‘‘Research”’ 
have a resiliency especially developed for the particular service. leather belting. 


Make sure you are getting the best 
results from every one of your leather 
loom products. Send for valuable cata- 
log on G&K leather products for textile 
mill uses. Also ask to receive, regularly, 
informative literature on loom leathers. 
Address 328 Franklin Street, Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 


Ay 


AN 
All these ORANGE LINE loom leathers have this important KN \GHT a O O M L & AT MH E HK & 
advantage — they are tanned and finished under one roof, 
under one control of quality. Moreover, since Graton & Knight 
makes many industrial leather products, it can select hides Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry ... 
according to strict, individual specifications. Each finished look under Graton & Knight in “Belting” section of Classified 
@ product is the result of manufacturing steps all controlled by Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
s these specifications. catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER 


American Blower Ventura- 
fin Unit Heater (Horizontal 


Type). 


American Blower Sirocco 


Unit Heater (Blower Type). 


American Blower - Vertical 
Type Unit Heater. 


ALL WINTER LONG! 


Yes, you can enjoy June in January 
and in every other month when heat- 
ing is required, right in your own 
plant with American Blower Unit 
Heaters. 


No hot spots or cold corners, but 
steady, healthful temperatures with 
heated air forced into working areas 
— where you want it— when you 
need it. 


There are three types of American ~ 


Blower Unit Heaters—Vertical Units 
for heating large, high-ceilinged in- 
dustrial plants and other areas where 
heated air must be forced over wide 
spaces—Horizontal Type for wall or 
ceiling mountings in factories, plant 


offices, garages, warehouses, etc., 
where it is advisable to force heated 
air over wide areas at desired levels 
—and the Blower Type of Sirocco 
Unit Heater for ceiling applications 
or floor installations in large, hard- 
to-heat industrial plants, airplane 
hangars and shops. 


Best of all, you can buy these units 
now with an order carrying a Priority 
Rating of AA-5 or better, with a 
specified delivery date. 


American Blower Unit Heaters 
save you up to 20% or more in fuel 
consumption, and provide idea! 
working conditions. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


For Excellence 


in Production 
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Sizing provides fiber lay and added strength, but 
by the very nature of the coating added to the 
cotton fibres, elasticity of the unsized warp is 
reduced. 


Everything else being equal, the type of size 
softeners that reduces elasticity the least, is the 
most practical size to use. The more elasticity 
that is preserved, the more the warp will stretch 
in weaving, rather than break due to brittleness. 
Size Check-up Tests Houghton service to 
mills — shows that the use of HOUGHTO-SIZE 


as a size softener has resulted in a very con- 
siderable reduction in elongation. compared to 
competitive sizes. | 
HOUGHTO-SIZE gives greatly added strength, 
too. It’s all softener, being highly concentrated, 
hence is economical... The sizing formula is sim- 
ple — few ingredients, which means less chance 
of error. 


For details on the size and our exclusive Check- 
up Test that helps mills evaluate their sizing 
process, write- 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


OUGHTO-SIZE 


FOR COTTON WARP 
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| ‘Gentlemen we must aco-Lowell-ize’ 


+ 
; | To utilize floor space so as to 
achieve the ideal in continuity of 
production. 2. To coordinate all suc- 
cessive steps in processing. 3. To re- 
duce waste, spoilage and useless 
transportation of stock. 4. To attain 
the greatest economy in mainte- 
nance and operating costs. 


...in my judgment it is the shortest path to better 


operating conditions ... and will secure our posi- 


tion in the competitive post-war markets! 77 


Such a decision is typical of those being made by leading executives 
in discussions and conferences with their planning boards and oper- 
ating staffs. This decision ‘‘to Saco-Lowell-ize”’ is the result of care- 
ful studies based on facts developed by surveys and observations. 
Right now we are nearing the post-war competitive period where 
production costs again are becoming of paramount importance. 
Processes requiring needless handling of materials . . . equipment 
which has been slow, wasteful and costly to operate and maintain 
must be replaced with more modern and efficient machinery and 
methods. 
Saco-Lowell engineers are ready at this time to cooperate with 
your engineering staff in laying plans to Saco-Lowell-ize as the 
shortest path to better and more efficient post-war production. 


Saco- Lowell Shope 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


12 
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Complete 


PEST CONTROL 


RAT CONTROL Rats destroy millions of dol- 


lars worth of property and equipment yearly. . . . Rats spread the 


. deadly Typhus. ORKIN can help you eliminate this menace. 


kF ROACH CONTROL ORKIN’S 44 years of ex- 


perience assures you dependable and lasting control of this unsani- 


tary pest. 


KK 


C TERMITE CONTROL ORKIN’S scientific 


termite control is backed by a 5-year bonded guarantee. 


Also Fumigating of Buildings and Warehouses 


Albany, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Americus, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Bristol, Va. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Columbus, Go. 
Danville, Va. 
Huntington, West Va. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Lovisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Macon, Ga. 
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Miami, Fla. 
Monroe, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Thomasville, Ga. 

West Palm Beach, Fia. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Anderson, S. C. 
Columbia, 
Durham, N. C. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Florence, S$. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Henderson, N. C. 
Hickory, N. C. 
Kinston, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Rock that took Photographs 


... and how it helped to point the way 


to Better Loom-Performance 


TODAY 


ESS than 50 years ago a French scientist found 

on opening a long-shut cabinet drawer, that a 

metal key had had its photograph taken while 
it lay imprisoned in darkness. In that drawer, at the 
time, was a rock containing uranium salts. Appar- 
ently it had something to do with the mysterious 
image. Later experiments proved that this rock 
could be used to photograph the face of a medal. 
And so started the laborious research that ended 
in the discovery of radium. 


Today, radium is one of the mediums used in 
the C & K testing laboratory which has rapidly 
grown, during the war years, to be one of the 
most complete and comprehensive units of its 
kind in any industry. Here, C & K keeps its own 
supply of this fabulously expensive element, 
which is used in testing steel, foundry castings, 
and finished parts. The process is known as 
Gamma-Ray Radiography . . . one of the most 
reliable methods of revealing otherwise invisible 
defects or irregularities in metal. 


C & K’s radiographic pictures are used in 
three ways: As guides toward improvements in 
design...as production expediters...as deeply 


reliable inspectors both of raw and finished ma- 
terials. And, in addition to radiography, many 
other modern inspection techniques are expertly 
applied in this modern metallurgical clinic... 
sound assurance to you that C & K loom parts 


techniques. 


4a 


Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. &. A. f 


ADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Today's War Weapons. . 


pore nd their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 


shall benefit from the use of the most modern 
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The rut Requirement 


A fair price, A-1 quality and 
prompt service—these are things 
you demand of any supplier when 
placing a trial order. The fourth 
requirement — the supplier's IN- 
TEGRIT Y—has to be demonstrat- 
ed over a period of time. 


That we have the fourth require- 
ment, as well as the first three, ts 
proved by the fact that many of 
our customers send us repeat or- 
ders without asking for quota- 
tions, knowing that if there's any 
change in price since the last 
shipment, we'll notify them before 
accepting the order. 


Let us hear from you. 


ROPE CORPORATION 


ae Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
__ Mts. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 


: for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
IN 15 
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GUEST 


By W. C. CHISHOLM 


FTER nearly three years of operating under gov- 
ernment controls of varying degree, we in the 
textile industry are just now beginning to emerge 
= from the restrictions and regulations which have pre- 
% scribed our corporate lives, and it is quite apparent 
7 that there are complications in getting out quite com- 
parable to those we have been living with. Let us 
take a look and see what the score is. 

The various agencies that were set up and devel- 
oped in Washington were each conceived for a dif- 
ferent purpose and each followed its own set of rules. 
The WPB with all its branches was formed to insure 
that the armed forces got what they needed, the OPA 
to stop inflation, and the WMC to regulate and dele- 


gate the various problems of labor. Then the PAB 


stepped in just in case. To all of this we had nothing 
s and keep our plants 
running. It is of no purpose now to parade the count- 
less headaches, heartaches and just plain aches which 
we (I hope) have taken in stride. It 1s of no purpose 
4 also to recount the constant confusion, the depressing 


duplication, the wanton waste, the all too frequent. 


bickering of the men of Washington. Of such things 
are wars a part. Let us rather review the stupendous 
accomplishments of our combined efforts, forgetting 
for the moment the collosal cost. 

In this short space of time we have sent millions of 
our youth to the far corners of the earth,-sea and air, 
trained and equipped to insure our survival as a free 
people. American industry which has set the whole 
thing up is geared to continue until the job is finished. 
Now, however, is the time and the proper time to 
plan the road back, for the booby traps of bungling 
can catch us if we don’t watch out. Without a con- 
trol point of planning and command the invasion of 
Europe could never have been accomplished and we 
as good soldiers of production should receive no less 
consideration in our release from the agencies that 
have controlled us. 

Those fellows were set up to do. a job, each one 
circumscribed to control one phase of our business, 
and now it is hard for them to let go with any degree 
of co-ordination, for the simple reason that they did 
not come in existence that way. 

Of late the WPB has washed out General Limita- 
tion Order L-215 which has been our production 
bible, leaving a free market on the doorstep over- 
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Executive Vice-President and Treasurer, Foster Machine Company 


night. We wanted this, of course, the sooner to get 
back into and control our own business, but were not 
ready for it without some other releases. This move 
leaves us as corporate individuals to battle alone with 
the OPA for the right to sell our product at prices 
based on production costs, as GMPR-136 says that 
only selling prices at Oct. 1, 1941, are proper. It 
need not be explained, I think, that production costs 
and thereby selling prices of October, 1941, have no 
more similarity to those of October, 1944, than | 
have to that well known Chinaman. The CMP reg- 
ulations have been left as is for the moment and we 
don’t know yet what that will add up to and whether 
or not we can purchase and produce with any sem- 
blance of cost control. In addition to this PAB is still 
on the job and if any part of our production shows 
an end use into a government contract we are subject 
to renegotiation regardless of the overall picture. 
These and similar problems such as manpower in- 
equities are as confusing to the agencies that control 
us as they are to ourselves. 

With all these uncertainties, intangibles and possi- 
bilities in our lap, we must chart our course for the 
coming year without the right for the freedom of 
action which is the birthright of any corporate unit. 

The answer is not very easy, I will admit. It needs 
first off a policy laid down at a higher level than any 
of the agencies involved and one that will cut across 
all boundaries. That is a job for Washington. We 
could as an industry assist in shaping such a policy, 
but it would require that we get together and find 
out what our common complaints are..This combined 
weight if used to advise and direct the plans that are 
being made for us would not only give the protection 
needed but the assistance which I think would be 
welcomed. None of us know how long this period 
of transition is to protract its shadow across our path, 
but from all that has gone before, it would seem 
good sense to prepare for one of some duration. We 
have textile associations already in being to serve the 
several branches of our industry, and what better 
service could be performed than a get-together now 
in these critical days for positive and aggressive 
action ? 

It could be that by stumbling out we will find that 
instead of the service stripes to which we are entitled, 
we will find ourselves wearing wound stripes. 
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Low first cost is only one of the economies you 
enjoy with Armstrong’s Cork Cots. These cots 
have also a long initial life, and you can rebuff 
them three or four times for greatly extended 
service. Each rebuffing costs as little as one-half 
cent per roll. You save time and money on as- 
sembly, too, because these cork cots have a 
ready-glued inner surface. Total roll covering 
costs are at least 50% lower with Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots than with older type coverings! 
Besides economy, Armstrong’s Cork Cots give 
you better running work—stronger, more uni- 
form yarn. Their superior friction helps pro- 


duce uniform drafting, with a minimum of slip- 


page, and eliminates “eyebrowing.” Armstrong’s 


Cork Cots reduce end breakage and minimize 
top roll lapping. The yarn they produce is even, 
because the cots are seamless, resist “hollowing 
out,” and do not “flow” under pressure. 

For the full story of how Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots can give you better yarn at lower cost, see 
your Armstrong representative. He'll be glad to 
give you samples and prices. Or, write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Textile Products 


Dept., 8210 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ECONOMY 
is another reason why Armstrong’s 


Cork Cots serve more spindles than 
any other roll covering 


ARMSTRONG IS HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Roll Coverings, Long Draft Aprons, Roll 


Shop Equipment and Supplies, Loom 
Clutch Facings, Friction Let-off Strips, 
Brake and Clutch Inserts, Temple Rolls, 
Loom Bumpers, Preformed Cork 
Cones, Friction Drive Wheels, Spindle 


Washers, Winder Spindle Head Covers 
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oughts New 


World 


By W. M. McLAURINE — Part Five 


O one can outline a definite and specific route for in- 
AN dustry to travel other than one which should permi: 
it to contribute to world peace as it must make its modifica- 
tions in accord with the intent and purpose of the: peace 
plan. Again, it will be compelled to have a broader con- 
ception of life than its own welfare, because the welfare of 
industry is bound intimately in the bundle of national 
welfare. This statement means that much broader visions 
than a provincial outlook must be used. 

The conflict that is on, both national and international, 
is motivated by economic and social concepts, acting from 
the spearhead of political idealogies. In our attempts to 
adjust. these economic and social conflicts and thus remove 
the dangers of political and martial conflicts, of necessity, 
there will be a need for economic and social changes. 


Rights and Obligations 


In our political discussion, Part Four, we stated that our 
new moral purpose demands that we study carefully the 
rights and obligations of our nation to other nations, and 
then the rights and obligations of other nations toward us. 
Surely, it must not be decided that this nation has economic 
and social rights that must be denied other nations because 
such rights would interfere with our mode of life. This is 
nationalism expressing itself loudly in a New World mott- 
vated by internationalistic tendencies. Such a reservation of 
rights and privileges, if carried too far, would negate all of 
the aims of the peace table and the probabilities of a lasting 
peace. Surely this nation, which has always been antti- 
imperialistic, always advocated the policy of the open door, 
economically, which is now its excuse for the defense of 
China and her integrity, cannot thave a pseudo-international 
philosophy. 

This factor of international life will influence industrial 
thinking on the subjects of machinery and trade. Thinking 
specifically of textile problems, machinery comes at once 
into the picture. Many countries will be desirous of in- 
creasing their industrial economy and textiles will be in- 
cluded in that program. Already Mexico, Brazil and other 
countries have expressed their aim in that field. There will 
be others. At the present time, the best machinery builders 
are in this nation and England. Those nations that desire 
to enter or increase their textile economy. will naturally 
desire to purchase machinery from these nations. It may be 
possible, and quite likely will be, that some other nation, 
such as Russia or China, may enter the field of manufactur- 
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ing machinery. According to a prominent figure in the 
industry, we are now discussing the cow. He indicated that 
he was willing to sell them milk but was not willing to sell 
them the cow. 7 

Now, the question naturally arises in our international 
neighborhood, what iaw applies that makes it possible for 
one man to have a cow and denies another person the 
privilege of possessing one. Does the textile industry of 
America desire to enjoy a protection that will. deny other 
nations a privilege, so as to force them to patronize the 
American market? Such a policy may have an immediat 
appeal but its fallacies will finally push the temporary ad 
vantages into a confusion of disadvantages. 

The world today is a rather compact organization of 
closely related entities. There are possibilities of manufac- 
turing processes, procedures and policies that could render 
a widespread international demand for new textile indus- 
tries to be built. These policies express themselves in the 
field of international trade, or, more specifically, in the field 
of reciprocal trade agreements. This subject thus leads us 
in to a highly technical and complex economic problem, 
too difficult to discuss here. There are at least two factors 
that can and will enter this problem, that of cartels and 
manufacturing costs as they act in our interpretations of 
how these trade adjustments shall be made. 


Government and Industry 


As we said in a previous article, England assumes a very 
beneficent and wholesome attitude toward trade and man- 
ufacturers. Its textile industry was in a very disturbed and 
depressed condition before the war. Now, under govern- 
ment control during the war period, it has been revitalized 
and many plants have recouped large capital losses. So fine 
has been this experience that many of the managers are 
thinking of requesting the government to consider retaining | 
its guidance and co-operation in the post-war world. Eng- 
land has no anti-trust laws and believes in cartels.. England 
is more dependent upon world trade than we are, 

Walter Lippmann, in his U. $. War Aims, among other 
things, says that Japan must be forced back to her island 
base, that her imperialistic conquests must be returned to 
those from whom they were acquired, then she must be 
given an economic chance to survive in world trade and her 
own autonomous domestic economy. Suppose some policy 
of this kind should develop. It is a well-known fact that 
the textile industry of Japan gave to her industry more 


N ee 19 


trouble than that of any other nation. So evident is this 
fact that a committee of textile industrialists from this 
country just prior to the war visited the textile industrialists 
of Japan and entered into an agreement with them which 
we thought beneficial. The peace days of Japan and her 
own imperative industrial economy will likely cause her not 
only to try to regain her prowess in textiles, she may even 
desire to increase it. This factor of industrial Japan rea hes 
itself over into the raw cotton area and relates itself to 


exports. 


What Nations Must Seek 


This war and its cessation are not supposed to have the 
characteristics of a Kentucky feud. When peace plans are 
made and agreed to, they are supposed to have healed 
removed the most violent causes of war. The nations are 
supposed pick up their observances of the peace, plan 
and move on into a search for some kind of normal rela 
tionships which can be understood and enjoyed. 

Thus, we have discussed only two nations in our post- 
war thinking. We have India with its possibilities, Russia, 
Italy, France and several of our South American neighbors. 
All of these relationships will tax our ingenuities, our men- 
tal and moral capacities, because now we must no longer 
think on-one side only. We shall be compelled to think on 
We must think 


Life even in 


many sides and from many points of view. 
compromisingly, unless morals are involved. 
its most elemental form is a constant process of adaptation. 
The world is struggling for a better social and econom 
opportunity for its people and we must make a contribution 
not only to our own nation but to the other nations with 
whom we are associated in trade or other alliances. 


Raw cotton. manufacturers of raw cotton, trade agrec- 
ments, social and economic progress are all wrapped to- 
gether in this one bundle of headaches. The conservative 
thinking of the past, the tariff policy of the past, secret 
treaties and other such devices will need much modification 
and some elimination if the problems are properly solved 
This upheaval of the world demands broad policies a 
are of advantage to the greatest number of people; while i 
tries to segregate related nationalities into groups of es 
interests for political influence. The relations between fhe 
groups must be so defined as to induce political adherence 
to the policies and not their destruction. There are several 
other policies that industries must consider tn their plans. 
While mass production may seem the answer to our future 
it may have its 


problems, as we have considered it now. 


weaknesses. Its benefactions may be obvious during certain 


=The final installment of Mr. McLau- 


rine’s “Thoughts on a New World” is 
Peay presented in this issue. In this tnstall- LAN 
ment the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association secretary - treasurer 
suggests some business principles which 
eh a forward-looking textile industry might on 
adopt for post-war operations. The au- 
thor disclaims any idea of absolutely 
RRO convincing the reader, but seeks to sapien 
stimulate thoughts which may result in 
“tert better business methods, these in turn ‘item: 
aiding the preservation of peace. 


Social and economic progress make these 


products. 


decades in the social and economic growth of a nation, and 
then, like other fads and philosophies, it may spend its 
days of usefulness. 

As the social and economic conditions of a people pro- 
gress, their desires change, their habits and methods of life 


change. Their physical requirements change. 


As every one 
knows so well, the material and mental needs of mankind 
are divided into necessities and luxuries. Necessities are 
constantly being supplanted by luxuries which temporarily 
become necessities, again to be supplanted by other more 
appealing products. 

Modern homes, modern transportation, modern industry, 
in fact almost any segment or sector of life, if studied care- 
fully, wiii indicate the gradual change in the ideas of 1 
cessity. Necessities have always formed the bulk of mass 
production and luxuries have been the specialties. The 
changing of cotton textile needs, from purely clothing and 
household needs, into its adaptation to industrial. uses and 
otherwise, 1§ an indication of the fact that change is. inevi- 
table and natural. Mass production ts often unwieldy and 
always exceedingly expensive in its adaptation to new 
The tempo of the world has been greatly acceler- 
ated and likely has not yet attained its speed’as the science 
and invention of this war pertod indicates. Mass production 
is predicated upon mass marketing and mass demands. The 
New World may still have these ideas but they may have 
different applications in the older areas. 


Industry Must Be Fluid 


The point that I am trying to make ts illustrated by the 
movement of the textile industry from England to New 
England, to the South, and just prior to the depression 
and the war. it was expressing its power in the Orient. 
Mass production may still be a necessity but it changes its 
locations and influence. The luxury item comes out of 
smaller units, is more adaptable, more fickle, and yet lux- 
uries will be necessities., This fact is stressed for the reason 
that America 1s now obsessed with the idea of bigness and 
bigness cannot shift sufficiently fast te » keep pace in the 
modern world. The mastodons of siasiati ages are dead 
because they could not adapt themselves to the constantly 
changing environmental conditions. The textile industry 
might do well to study specialization and demand products. 

The cotton textile manufacturer has another problem to 
consider, that of synthetic fibers and substitutes of many 
kinds. Science is not only making certain uses of cotton 
textiles obsolete, it ts making the use of certain other things 
more economical and more desirable. It is lessening the 
need for necessities and increasing the desire for luxuries. 
changes auto- 
paper, wood, 
steel, plastics and other products impinge upon the utilities 


matic. Rayon, nylon’ and other synthetics 


of cotton products. It 1s true that,-in certain instances. they 
increase the demand or delay the death of certain uses, but, 
by and large, they finally usurp that particular field. 

These facts indicate that the cotton textile industry must 
be extremely alert and explore largely several routes. It 
must actively and seriously enter the field of research. This 
research must hunt for new applications of cotton textiles 
in old fields, new uses in undiscovered fields. new products 

which there exists a dearth of standard products now 
made. Ways and means of utilizing these factors are im- 
perative now. 


Certain areas or—(Continued on Page 52) 
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your INTRA-PLANT 


distribution this well organized 


ORGANIZED ORGANIZED 
INCOMING OUTGOING 
MATERIALS FINISHED 


PRODUCTS 


can the HYSTER way! 


Freight bills give you exact handling costs 


should cover daily tonnage and loads, or trips, to 


of in-coming and out-going shipments. Schedules all intra-plant destinations. 

are religiously maintained. Outside transportation Investigate how HYSTER Mobile Materials 
companies know exactly how much, when and Handling Machines will fit in with your organiza- 
_where. How well is YOUR intra-plant distribution tion needs .. . for systematized scheduling . . 
— What are YOUR materials handling for speed, efficiency and lower cost per ton 
costs: 


of materials handled. 

This information is vital to your mater- 
ials handling methods to meet post-war re- 
quirements. It should include all Intra-Plant 
handling from receipt of raw materials, thru 
all stages of manufacture, and then to Stor- 
age or out-going delivery platforms ... It 


In the complete line of HYSTER Lift 
Trucks, Crane Trucks and Straddle Trucks, 
machines are available for handling your 
kinds of materials. 


Write for information. 


— FACTORIES — 
pany ...: N. E. Clackamas - Portland 8, Oregon 
1888 North Adams - Peoria 1, Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES: 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. Ill.; 90 West St.. New York 6 N. Y.; 1022 age Bldg.. Washington 5, D. C.; 233 Ninth Street, 


a Francisco 3, Calif, Masonic Bldg.. New Orleans 12, La.; 2724 First Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash.; 2700 Santa Fe Avenue. Los Angeles ll, Calif.; 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 21] Farnsworth Bldg.. Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Pioneer manufacturers of mobile materials 
handling machines; all gasoline powered: 
all pneumatic tire mounted. 
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HYSTER Lift Trucks; 2000 to 15,000 lb. capacities. HYSTER Karry Krane; 10,000 lb. capacity. HYSTER Straddle Trucks; 12,000 & 90,000 Ib. capacities. 
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By J. H. CANNON 


\ \ THEN a soldier returns home and again becomes a 

civilian, he usually has a different outlook on life 
than when he went away. Many are restless, unsettled and 
apparently, in some cases, uninterested in their jobs and 
other community activities. Many civilians are unable to 
understand why these changes have taken place in the re- 
turned veteran and are inclined to feel that the veteran ts 
being contrary and, perhaps, peculiar just becausé he served 
in the armed forces. This is not the case, however, and it 
might be wise to discuss some of the changes that are nec- 
essaty for a good civilian to become a good soldier. 

From the time of childhood, the civilian learns to love 
his family, neighbors and friends. He is taught to respect 
other people's rights and to practice the golden rule. He 
enjoys his freedom of action and freedom of speech. His 
knowledge of the Bible and his faith in all mankind instill 
him to high and noble ways of living. He has a high eval- 


- uation of human life and knows and believes that it must 


be cared for in every way. He ts taught to build and con- 
struct. Even as a-child, he used his blocks to build, and 
never was he taught destruction. 

These things and many others of similar nature constitute 
the character, personality, and spirit of the American citi- 
zen. 


When the civilian enters the service, in order to make a 


good soldier of him, there is, of necessity, a sudden change 
in his teachings. These changes are in many ways opposite 
his civilian teachings. His freedom of action is limited. He 
cannot come and go as he likes, but must wait for official 
permission. He is taught destruction in many forms and is 
constantly associated with the weapons of destruction. He 
learns to trick, deceive and outwit the other fellow and to 
kill rather than to protect human life. He is taught to do 
things without question as to why they are being done. 
With these and other changes in a man’s action, thoughts 
and living, it is only natural that his sense of value is 
affected and that he assumes a different outlook on life. 
His changed outlook and attitude will probably be deeper 


i. The accompanying article brings up a 
Sieur, very timely subject, that of what treat- 
Ses) ment the discharged serviceman can 
yee expect from his former employer. Men 
mee released from the armed forces are re- 


sa turning to their pre-war jobs in increas- 


‘janes: ing numbers, and considerate handling 
Yo of them by management is becoming 


re correspondingly more important. The 
ae author, a discharged Army officer him- 


Gia, self, knows whereof he speaks. He is 
“egaee currently in charge of the recently set 
84, up servicemen’s personnel office of Can- 
fae non Mills Co. at Kannapolis, N. C. 


rooted if he has put his military teachings into action on 
the battlefield and comes to consider only life and death as 
important. No attempt has been made to answer the ques- 
tion, “Why has the veteran changed?’’, but only to point 
out some of the reasons why the change is possible and why 
it is necessary to give every consideration to the readyjust- 
ment and re-employment of the veteran. 

The law requires every employer to fulfill certain obliga- 
tions to returning servicemen. It makes no difference 
whether the veteran enlisted or was drafted, he is entitled 
to his old job back or one of like seniority, status and pay, 
although it may necessitate the discharge of a non-veteran, 
provided he makes application within 40 days from date of 
discharge. Time spent in service is credited to his seniority 
status and he cannot be discharged within one year without 
cause. The veteran must produce a certificate of satisfactory 
military service and be able to perform the duties of his 
former job to be entitled to it. All of these requirements 
are well and good, but many employers will want to do far 
more in the readjustment of returning servicemen. 


What Is Done for Veterans 


Recognizing the problems that confront servicemen and 
women in their return tto civilian life and gainful employ- 
ment, Charles A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills at 
Kannapolis, N. C., opened the servicemen’s personnel de- 
partment for the benefit of thousands of Cannon Mills 
employees in the armed services. Primarily, this department 
assists ex-servicemen and women who were former employ- 


ees in securing suitable employment in the various Cannon’ 


Mills: however, the department also assists veterans in se- 
curing hospitalization, vocational and rehabilitation benefits 
and any other benefits to which they are entitled from the 
government and Veterans’ Administration. 

Each former employee of Cannon Mills, who has been 
honorably discharged from the armed forces and desires re- 
employment by the company, upon proper application will 
be offered (a) his former position or a position of like 
seniority, status and pay, or (b) a job which he requests 
and is qualified to do provided such job is available, or (c) 
if he is physically or otherwise handicapped and cannot 
perform the duties of his former position, he will. upon 
request, be placed in a new department and trained for a 
job that he can perform. 

When a veteran makes application to the company for 
employment, he is given a card which acquaints him with 
the services offered by the servicemen’s personnel depart- 
ment and is requested to fill out the regular company appli- 
cation form and veterans’ service record. The veterans’ 
service record provides such information as date of enlist- 
ment, date of discharge, where last employed before enter- 
ing service, physical disability, whether the veterans desires 
the job he had when he left the—(Continued on Page 50) 
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| | Because— 
! | ] Its use results in more even picker laps. Uniform — 
pL —= ; —— draft from hour to hour and day to day at the picker 
Sssereens results in unusual uniformity of laps. 
2 \t makes possible humidification of the picker 
Diagramatic view illustrates the flow 
of dust laden air through the unit and room. The air which is filtered through the Return | 
a method of extraction of lint. — Air Condenser is returned to the picker room itself. 7 
3 It reduces the fire hazard. Dust rooms are no- ” 
torious fire traps. The Return Air Condenser, equip- 2 
- *F _ A new circular, describing and illustra- ped with a sprinkler head, confines fires transmitted = 
| ting the Return Air Condenser in detail, ‘ 
prepared. be fe dour from the picker within the unit where they are 
| A copy. quickly brought under control. Y 
— 4@ It saves fuel. Heated and humidified air is not a 
i drawn from adjacent rooms and wasted. Z 
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BULLETIN. 
ay : tory and Winget Mills of Textiles, Inc., 


‘+e | lina Vocational Textile School, 


aston 


Fall Meeting 


PPROXIMATELY 

of the Southern Textile Association's Gaston County 
, Sept. 
Tilden W. Bridges, principal, describe the organization and 
aims of the North Carolina Vocational School at Belmont, 
and were shown a war production film by Max A. Parrish, 
These 


45 persons attended the meeting 


division at Gastonia. N.C Those present heard 


personnel director for Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc. 
two features preceded a discussion of the inroads synthetic 
fibers are expected to make in the cotton textile industry. 
This discussion was led by David Clark, editor of TEXTILE 
H. Gilmer Winget, superintendent of the Vic- 
and chairman of 


the division, was in charge. An abstract of the stenographic 


2] report taken at this meeting begins below. 


CHAIRMAN WINGET: We have asked Mr. Tilden W. 


ee 3 Bridges, principal of the North Carolina Vocation Textile 


School at Belmont. to come and make a few remarks. He 
will take over at this time. 


Textile School, 


North Carolina Vocational 
Chairman and members of 


BRIDGES, principal, 
Belmont: Mr. 


4 it is a pleasure to work with you and to come here and 


i: tell you something about the work we are trying to do in 


Belmont. 


I have been asked to talk to you about the North Caro- 
about its organization and 
about the purpose of that school. There is a bit of history 
necessary in order to give you a clear-cut idea of what we 
are trying to do and the purpose of the school and its 
organization. 


Long-Range Planning 


To begin with | would like to make this statement: 
though many agencies are talking at length about post-war 
planning, | would like to say that our planning amounts to 
not altogether post-war, but planning for a long period of 
time while the public is thinking of formal training for 
In fact, in the year of 1917 legislation 


was enacted by Congress of the United States known as the 


industrial workers. 


Smith-Hughes Act in providing moneys for industrial edu- 
cation. Trade and industrial classes have been run by the 
Department of Vocational Education in Raleigh since the 


vear 1917. From time to time various divisions of training 


: of trade nature have been added to the original program 


and some have been dropped. In my opinion, the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education has been a most progressive 
one and has provided training which has indeed been a 
helpful thing with reference to the economic situation in 


the State of North Carolina. 


the Southern Textile Association, I should like to say that. 


As for the State of North 
of the Department of Vocational 


Carolina, in the organization 
Education, we have the 
same man who started the work in the beginning still acting 
E. Browne. 


vocational agencies, 


Under Mr. Browne we have six 
agricultural education, home 
trade 


as director, T. 
namely: 
education, 
distributive education, and vocational 
The North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School is a part of the division known as 


economics, rehabilitation. and industrial 
vocational guidance, 


training for war production. 


trade and industrial education, under the supervision of 
George W. Coggin. Here, we have the same man 
heading the division that started in 1917. Since the Smith- 
Hughes Act we have had supplementary legislation known 


again, 


as the George Deen Law which increased the effectiveness 
of the Smith-Hughes Act with additional appropriation for 
added types of training such as distributive education. 


Program Began in 1941 


For many years the trade and industrial division of the 
department of education has operated classes in the public 
school systems with special instructors provided by the 
department and operated under the supervision of the pub- 
lic schools. The department has other classes, also, with 
special supervision working out of the Raleigh office and 
conducted in the various plants sponsored by the plant 
itself. 
and one very much worth while.: 


This, too, has been a very effective training program 
This system of training 1s 
still in effect and it 1s expected to remain so. However, in 
1941 a number of progressive thinking men who were in 
the general assembly of that year decided that much more 
could be done in the future than had been done in the past, 
if special facilities were assembled in a given locality, espe- 
cially for the purpose of vocational training. It was from 
that idea that the present North Carolina Vocational Tex- 
tile School came into being. Briefly, I would like to give 
you a bit of information with reference to the organization 
and plan of operation: ‘under the direct supervision of the 
department of vocational education in Raleigh, through the 
Division of Trade and Industrial Education, we have the 
institution Known as the North Carolina Vocation Textile 
School with Martin L. Rhodes as superintendent, myself as 
principal, and a number of well qualified instructors to 
head up the various departments. The yarn manufacturing 
department has assembled for instructional purposes some 
of the most modern machinery that has ever been assembled 
in one place for this purpose. The equipment itself is as 
We have the latest types of machinery 
manufactured by the two major manufacturers of textile 
equipment. 


modern as today. 


This is also true of two other departments, 
weaving and mill maintenance. 

Our plan of operation is to have within each of the aa 
partments a formally trained man with specific experience 
in his field to act as head of that department. He will have 
an assistant, a man with years of practical experience and 
displays the qualities of a teacher. The two will work to- 
gether in a closely co-ordinated manner so that the class- 
room instruction is correlated with the laboratory instruction 
wherein each will supplement the other. This plan, though 
very simple, is not new but one that has been tried and 
proven in a school of a similar type operated under. the 
co-sponsorship of Marshall Field & Co. of Leaksville, N. 
C., and the Leaksville Township public school system. 


There are many aspects of the school. but I feel the one 
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eneral Chemical “Ba A” Reagent Acids and Ammon 


Quality in quantity shapes success...increases product potentialities. That's 


**s why, wherever reagent grade mineral acids or ammonia in commercial 


quantities are specified for industrial operations, General Chemical “B&A” General Chemical Reagent Acids 
and Ammonia are produced by the 
Company's Baker & Adamson Divi- 
sion, makers of laboratory reagents and fine 
chemicals since 1882. The experience of this 
Division with high quality chemicals embraces 
over 1,000 purity products, 


high purity products are an outstanding choice nation-wide. 


These r ©®agents from America’s foremost producer of mineral acids conform 
to exacting A.C.S, specifications. Their quality and purity are the result of 


General Chemical’s progressive research and advanced reagent produc- 


" Sulfuric Acid, R t, A.C,S. 
tion technique, combined with invaluable “know-how” gained during B&A 3 i a eagen 


almost half a century’s manufacture of basic chemicals for industry. “BaA" Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 


Sp. Gr. 1.18—1.19 

“B&aA" Nitric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.42 

“BaA" Ammonium Hydroxide, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. .90 

“B&A" Acetic Acid Glacial, Reagent, A.C.S. 


Specify and rely on General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia 
for your operations. Remember,..their dependability has been “proved 


in production” by America’s leading manufacturers! 


} 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore * Boston + Bridgeport 
(Conn.) + Buffalo Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago Cleveland Denver 
Detroit « Houston + Kansas City + Milwaukee + Minneapolis + New York 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh Providence (R. 1.) St. Louis Utica (N.Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices : 
Los Angeles « San Francisco * Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash. ) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. » Montreal + Toronto + Vancouver 


“B&A” Reagent Acids and 
Ammonia are available in carboys as well as 
in five-pint or one-pound bottles, which are 
obtainable in case lots or less. 


Stocked at key locations throughout the nation. 
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that would be of most interest to you as a group is the one 
that deals with how will the boy or girl be benefited and 
how will the industry be benefited. 

A good training program is one of the necessary things 
that will keep industry moving after the war. I believe 
what is meant by a good training program could amount to 
the following: (1) training received by a person who has 
been prepared to receive it, (2) training given by a person 
who has been prepared to give it, (3) training in a place 
that was designed for that purpose, (4) training with the 
necessary equipment to do the job, (5) training with a 
plan pointing in the direction of the objective. These are 
some of the things that I believe that a well trained person 
would result from. 

As our plan has already been stated it would not be wise 
to complete this subject without further reference to other 
important phases of our work. No institution, no agency 
should be permitted to operate; even with the smallest 
expense to the public, uriless it is serving the purpose for 
which it was intended, so twice each year,. through our 
follow-up plan, we make it a point to find out where each 
man, as far as is possible, is located after having attended 
the school. This program will follow a man for a period 
of five years and will give us such information as to his 
promotions, his progress, if still on the same job, with the 
same firm, his increase in pay; what his employer thinks of 
him; what he thinks of his training at the school; what he 
thinks would improve it. This plan, if carried out properly, 
will justify our existence as a public institution. It will 


serve in more ways than this, though. Nowhere, at the 


present time would there be so much information assembled 
dt any one place that would describe prospective employees 
for prospective employers so well. We do plan, in as far 
as is possible, to operate as a clearing house or employment 
agency for our graduates. 

Now, briefly, a word about men in your plants who might 
want to come to the school for traming. There are no 


“ALLOYED” TEXTILES ARE COMING 


Blending of textile fibers to produce new fabrics 
giving the public wider variety and better values is 
assuming increasing importance and should develop 
on a still larger scale after the war, according to 
American Viscose Corp. 

Just as the steel and other metal manufacturers 
have found that by alloying they can greatly increase 
the variety and usefulness of their products and engi- 

'neer them to meet specific needs, the textile industries 
are now learning how to ‘‘alloy’’ the available textile 
fibers. By such “alloying” or blending it is possible 
to produce fabrics possessing specific desired qualities 
that make them suitable for specific purposes. 

Many blended fabrics, made by combining rayon, 
Vinyon or other man-made fibers with the natural 
fibers such as cotton and wool, possess qualities of 
beauty and texture that cannot be achieved by the use 
of a single fiber. The further development of this 
field of textile manufacture should mean an increased 
censumption of both cotton and wool in fabrics of 
this type. 


charges save for a small fee of not more than $3.00 and 
this is only in part of the classes. Students may enter upon 
presentation of himself and filling out the necessary regis- 
tration blanks if he is more than 16 years of age or if he 
has passed his 15th birthday and can do grade school work 
satisfactorily. 

Our training plan embodies three groups of students: 
(a) high school students who are in their third or fourth 
year; (b) later, when such types exists, we are to have in 
our training boys who have completed high school but who 
have not gone to work, generally referred ‘to as out-of- 
school youth; (c) the third group is made up of employed 
men and women who wish to continue their training while 
on the job. At the present time, the employed and high 
school people make up our entire student body. 

In summarizing the purpose of the school, it might be 
said that the purpose is to take the student with what he or 
she has to offer and with what the school has to offer and 
blend the efforts of the two together to produce a good 
citizen living among his fellow-men on the job and off, 


- with an ease and relaxation which makes his life pleasant, 


and one who knows the job thoroughly from having studied 
and one who has ambition, and strives always to improve. 


CHAIRMAN WINGET: Mr. Bridges, we want to express 
our appreciation for the information which you. have so 
very nicely presented. 

We haye Mr. David Clark, publisher of TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN, who has come over and promised to speak. I donot 
know what Mr. Clark is going to talk about, but maybe this 
indicates it in a way: , 

Cotton is a ‘cradle to grave’ necessity for all Americans, 
in war and peace. In war, no plane flies, no ship sails, no 
tank or truck runs, without cotton as a part of its structure 
of equipment. The Quartermaster Corps alone has more 
than 11,000 cotton items on its procurement lists. In peace, 
as well as war, every U. S. home has cotton in every room. 
Every member of the family uses cotton in dozens of forms, 
from handkerchiefs and gauze to insulation and rugs. From 
the family car to the garden hose, and from book bindings 
to electric wiring, cotton contributes to American living.” 

It is a pleasure to me to present Mr. Clark. 


Davip CLARK, editor, TEXTILE BULLETIN, Charlotte: | 
like to see these meetings devoted to discussions, because ] 
think you get more out of them than you do from addresses, 
so I shall not take very much time. I think that this is a 
very good place to call attention to the fact that the situa- 
tion after this war is not going to be what it is today. | 
believe Gaston County is riding the wave. There is a tre- 
mendous demand for all the combed yarn the plants can 
make. and I am afraid some of them have forgotten the 
days prior to this war, when they were curtailing, when 
they knew there was not enough civilian demand to take 
up all the combed yarn made in this county and in other 
sections (although, of course, as we know, the bulk of it 
is made here). 

In my opinion the United States will not be able to man- 
ufacture and sell more than 8,000,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually within a few years after the end of this war. We are 
definitely going to change from the spinning of cotton io 
the spinning of synthetic fibers. There are very good rea 
sons why we are going to do it. While, of course, those of 
us raised in the South are wedded to cotton, yet we have to 
produce what the public wants—(Continued on Page 56) 
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DECERESOL* OT is shipped to you in liquid 
form for convenience in handling and for 
instantaneous addition to the wet processing 
bath without preliminary make-up or manipu- 
lation. You are assured of speed in application, 
saving in time and labor. 


The remarkable wetting, penetrating, dis- 
persing, and dye leveling properties of 
DECERESOL OT also mean speed in processing 
and better results. There are at least thirty 


different ways DECERESOL OT will save 
you time, cut costs, and improve production. 


Write to Cyanamid for complete informa- 
tion or ask our representative to assist you 
in using DECERESOL Wetting Agents for dyeing 


all types of fibers. 


DECERESOL OT is shipped in standard 55-gallon 
stainless steel drums having an exact net weight of 
450 pounds, or in 12-gallon boxed carboys with an 
exact net weight of 100 pounds. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK. 20, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. OFF 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHONATED OS PENETRANTS 


FINISHES . SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* 


SOFTENERS 


WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
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* THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 
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Probable “/rends in Carding aud 5, 


AT MEETING OF SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, SPARTANBURG, SEPT. 16 


ADDRESSES 


Kila Hones 


Textile Research Engineer, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me. 


HERE have been improvements made on all textile 
fi machines from their inception 200 years ago, but the 
general process is much the same. Originally, there was no 
picking, the cotton fleece, as it was called them, being 
placed on the card cylinder by hand. However, for well 
over 100 years the cotton yarn process has been opening, 
picking, carding, drawing, roving and spinning. Develop- 
ment and improvements followed one another, but from 
about 1890 to the late 1920's the spinning machinery build- 
ers were primarily interested in refining existing designs 
and improving production methods to fulfill the demand. 
It is the last 15 years that have produced the most radical 
changes. Let us review these briefly: 


The opening room of 1928 consisted of a bale breaker, 


one or two vertical openers, a-horizontal cleaner delivering 
through a condenser to a distributor. Even although a 
dozen bales were laid around the bale breaker, it was im- 
possible for the hopper to be mixing more than two or 
three bales at a time. Of course, this poor mix was partially 
compensated for by the mixing in the intermediate and 
finisher pickers which usually followed. Nevertheless, this 


did not correct the size of the particles or bunches and true. 


blending and good sheeting can only take place when small 
particles of fibers are mixed together. With the introduc- 
tion of electric controls between the feeders and the open- 
ing machinery, it became possible to substitute several 
lighter feeders, each feeding portions of a dozen bales to a 
common apron or conveyor which in turn deliv ers the whole 
to the cleaning or opening line. 

You cannot remove trash from the middle of a lump, 
but if the lump is broken up into small pieces, then the 
dirt can be reached. Many ways have been and-are used to 
get this dirt out of the lumps. Motes and large dirt particles 
are effectively removed by the vertical opener and/or hori- 
zontal cleaner. If any of these types of impurities remain, 
they are usually removed in the picker or card, but the dust 
and fine dirt remain. It is the removal of the latter that has 
had our attention in recent’ years, resulting in the No. 11 
Dust and Waste Extractor. This- machine combined with 
the No. 12 Lattice Opener not only removes a large quanity 
of fine dirt and dust, but provides a feed to the distributor 
remarkably uniform in amount and density. 

Besides these improvements in method, we have con- 
tinued to refine the mechanics of opening machines, taking 
advantage of modern fabrication means and materials. In 
1931, we brought out the F7 Feeder built almost entirely 
of steel and being clean and accessible. Since then we have 
been and are continuing to include in all new designs, fea- 
tures which make it easier to clean and service both the 
inside and outside. This is especially important to those 


28 


mills running rayon mixes where even small accumulations 
of the former mix, if allowed to get into the present one, 
create trouble and seconds. : 

Because large quantities of air are used to convey and 
clean the cotton, the dust laden air presents considerable of 
a problem. Formerly, this was. conducted to a dust cellar 
where the heavier ‘particles settled and the lighter mixture 
went out the dust chimney. Besides presenting a disposal 
problem, this exhausted enormous quantities of air from 
the buildings, much ‘of it heated and conditioned at consid- 
erable cost. To overcome this, many attempts have been 
made to filter dust and dirt out of the air and return the 
cleaned air to the room. This, like all new projects, has 
gone through several stages resulting today in filters that 
remove not only the coarse dirt, but the fine. 

Up to a few years ago the picking operation like roving 
usually employed three steps — breaker, intermediate and 
finisher. In 1928 Saco-Lowell announced its first one- 
process lapper, after experimental installations at Chicopee 
and Langley Mills. These had two. Buckley beaters (24- 
inch) in tandem followed by an intermediate hopper before 
the finisher section. The English had attempted similar 
combinations, but lacked the synchronized control which 
made one-process picking successful. In 1934 one-process 
picking was greatly improved by substituting for the inter- 
mediate feeder the cleaning and blending reserve, a device 
that not only accurately controls the feed of the finisher 
section, but removes from the cotton much foreign material 
which otherwise passes through to the finished lap. 


Further Developments 


Refinement and improvements seem to have continued, 
such as the overflow reserve boxes and improved rake dis- 
tributors, and last year the two-speed drive for blending 
reserves, a device that not only stops the “hunting effect’ 
of the evener belt and increases the cleaning time during 
the building of the lap, but eliminates the stringing of fiber 
that occurs each time the feed is stopped. When the feed 
drops to a predetermined level in the blending reserve, the 
rake moves to throw the mercoid switch to the closed posi- 
tion actuating the solenoid belt shippers to move the high 
speed belt to the tight pulley and the lower speed belt to 
the inner loose pulley. When the blending reserve is full, 
the rake throws the mercoid switch into the open position 
releasing the solenoid operated belt shipper allowing the 
high speed belt to move to the loose pulley and the low 
speed belt to move to the tight pulley. Thus, during the 
formation of the lap the breaker section feed never stops. 

We are continuing to experiment and refine our picking 
equipment, making it more accessible, improving the sheet- 
ing, and calendering. All this of course is tied up with air 
currents and like the opening room machinery we are con- 
tinuing work on built-in picker air filters. The old type of 
dust chamber under the mill with a tangle of pipes leading 
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to it will be obsolete. Instead, the conditioned atmosphere 
of opener and picker room will be recirculated with the air 
passing through built-in filters that will remove the last 
trace of lint and dust. The trend is definitely towards more 
thorough opening and combing this with fewer lines of 
picking. In fact, some are advocating an apensng line be- 
hind each line of picking. 

Another phase of opening and picking which has had 
our attention in recent years is processing staple fibers. The 
rayon companies tried and have produced fibers which can 
be run on standard opening and picking equipment without 
drastic changes. However, when the length used is longer 
than 1% inches or staples of various deniers or materials 
are used, new equipment is desirable. The type of layout 
depends largely on the material. Regular one-process pick- 
ing with not over two beaters and the minimum of opening 
is quite satisfactory with staples up to two inches if the 
mixture is not often varied. For small lots and mills : 
ing a variety of mixes, two-process single beater pickers 
usually following mixing bins have found favor. 

Kirschner or carding beaters have replaced Buckley and 
blades and we have spent considerable research to deter- 
mine. the most suitable shape of pin and beater section 
resulting in our Type C Carding Beater. Speeds of beaters 
are generally lower than cotton, and fan speeds higher due 
to the greater density of rayon. Reduced feeds (not over 
250 pounds per hour) and calender roll pressures (about 
one-half) are desirable. Intensive study of picking and 
opening for artificial and synthetic fiber is being continued 
in our experimental laboratory and in the field. 

Like other operations, many rayons are made which can 
and are carded quite satisfactorily on the regular revolving 
flat card. Most settings and speeds are the same as for 
cotton except that the licker-in speeds are generally slower. 
Productions vary with the length and diameter of the sta- 
ple. The coarse and short rayons like similar cotton can be 
carded at high speeds, the fine and long ‘fibers requiring 
slow doffer speeds. 

For coarser fibers (three denier and up) and fibers two 


inches or longer the roller top card is better. Basically, the 
roller card is very old, antedating the revolving flat. Saco- 
Lowell brought out in 1940 a roller card conversion to 
permit mills now equippéd with flat cards to change over 
to the roller card. This is a comparatively simple change- 
over, but required several years of study to eliminate trou- 


‘ble some details. These have been overcome and many mills 


now. have installed or have on order a number of these 
cards which offer the following advantages: (1) high pro- 
duction without sacrifice of quality; (2) ‘minimum break- 
age of staple; (3) reduction of stripping to the minimum; 
(4) better blending of mixture; (5) composition of carded 
stock practically identical with the theoretical composition 
of the original mix; (6) manipulation of long staples which 
cannot be successfully run on the revolving flat card; and 
(7) a cleaner machine, since fly waste is practically elimi- 
nated. 

In addition, the Saco-Lowell workers and strippers like 
a licker-in do not have to be ground, while the cylinders 
and doffers are ground at the usual frequency. After grind- 
ing, the card is easily. reset, if necessary; in fact, a great 
deal of thought and work have gone into making the ad- 
justments and care simple. Sometimes this type of card is 
equipped with two coilers and the web split. This does no 
harm as far as production goes if the staple is coarse and 
short enough to permit heavy carding. However, we do not | 
recommend the two-coilers where uniform yarns are wanted 
as splitting of the web, unless the laps are perfectly uni- 
form, crosswise and lengthwise, produces variable slivers. 

I need say little to a group from South Carolina about 
controlled draft drawing. Soon after its introduction in 
1932 many mills in this territory replaced their two-process 
drawing with one-process fed by laps, and this trend has 
continued. One of the recent developments utilizing the 
controlled draft chassis is the rayon drawing. Because of 
the long fiber length, longer drafts between each pair of 
rolls are permissible. Therefore, this frame is equipped 
with four lines of rolls with spreads wide enough to handle 
materials up to three inches long. All bottom rolls are 13 


Program for Annual S.1.A. Convention is Set 


LANS have been announced for the an- College, Raleigh, will speak on what may 


nual convention of the Southern Tex- 


association, made up of textile industry 


tile Association at Charlotte Saturday, Oct. 
7, which is expected to draw some 300 
weaving and spinning mill operating exec- 
utives from the surrounding area. 

The meeting, scheduled to last less than 
a day, will feature several addresses expect- 
ed to be of benéfit to the textile superin- 
tendents and overseers in attendance. The 
convention will take place at Hotel Char- 
lotte, and will include morning and lunch- 
eon sessions. Proceedings will begin at 10 
a. m. and end approximately at 2 p. m 

Three speakers have been scheduled to 
appear on the morning program, all of 
whom will deal with technical aspects of 
the textile industry. Dr. R. H. Poole, presi- 
dent of Clemson (S. C.) College, will dis- 
cuss the future of textile education and 
action currently being taken to improve it 
in Southern colleges. Elliott R. Grover, 
head of the yarh manufacturing department, 
school of textiles at North Carolina State 
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be expected in new textile machinery after 
the war. Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith of A. 
M. Tenney Associates, Inc., New York, will 
describe the various textile fibers, stressing 
the fact that an understanding of properties 
and behavior of all fibers should be based 
on a system of evaluating their mechanical 
activity. The association's retiring president, 
Joe C. Cobb of Tucapau, S. C., will make 
his address at this session. New officers as 
well as four directors will be elected. 

Maj. B. M. Golder of the veterans per- 
sonnel division, Selective Service System, 
Washington, will be the luncheon speaker. 
He will deal with problems encountered in 
the re-employment of discharged veterans 
and will explain the regulations which per- 
tain to this ubject. This address is expected 
to be of much value to Southern Textile 
Association members, since the majority of 
them aet as personnel directors in their 
plants. 

The associate members division of the 


suppliers, will meet at 9 a. m. prior to the 
regular convention. Information as to the 
site of this meeting will be posted in the 
Hotel Charlotte lobby. The associate mem- 
bers division again this year is furnishing 
attendance prizes for the convention. 

Registration will bégin at 8:30 a. m. Oct. 
7 in the hotel lobby. Tickets for the lunch- 
eon session, which because of food short- 
ages must be limited in number, may be 
obtained at this time along with numbers 

be used in the drawing of attendance 
prizes. 

North Carolina State College and Clem- 
son College will stage a football game in 
Charlotte’s Memorial Stadium following the 
convention, and an agent will be at the reg- 
istration desk to handle sales of tickets. 

Participation in the convention activities 
is not restricted to members of the Southern 
Textile Association. Officials of the group 
have extended invitations to all persons in- 
terested in the program. 
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Various combinations of rolls are used 
depending on conditions, the same as cotton. However, we 
have found the combination of two metallic rolls, that ts, 
on the back and third lines, with large diameter cushion 
top rolls for the front and second lines is well suited to 
handle most of the rayon and rayon mixes. Where large 
percentages of wool are used, it is quite difficult to 
straighten out the fibers and start them drafting. With 
metallic rolls in the back two lines, their powerful inter- 
locking grip perform this operation with the minimum slip, 
and also ground the surface static so present in this and 
many other fibers. 

Another source of probable savings in the card and spin- 
ning room will result from the use of larger packages or 
increasing the cotton holding capacity of the currently used 
containers. Let us consider the latter. Most mills now use 
12x36 roving cans which hold ten to 13 pounds of card 
sliver, or 13 to 16 pounds of drawing sliver. Larger cans, 
14 inches in diameter, have been tried, but they are hard to 
handle. A better way ts to compress the sliver by forcing 
the air out of the interfiber spaces, and high compression 
calenders will increase the capacity of the can 30 to 50 per 
cent. These have now passed the experimental stage and 
the resultant savings and improvement in quality are now 
available. 


inches in diameter. 


The last decade has seen the majority of mills turn to 
long draft roving. Instead of several processes of roving, 


controlled draft roving has reduced this to one or at most, 


two processes. Some. of these employ four rolls, some of 
them aprons, and some aprons in combination with rolls. 

In developing our rayon line of machines, one of our 
projects was a drafting assembly that would handle 11/- 
inch to three-inch staple with the minimum of adjustment 
necessary to exercise adequate fiber control. This resulted 
in our three over four controlled draft roving frame which 
takes its name from the roll, it having three top rolls over 
four bottom rolls. The initial or break draft is between the 


They call it “scrutching” in England, and the operation is 
being watched by members of the United States textile mis- 
sion which visited a number of British mills recently. The 
five-man group has now returned to this country and is pre- 
paring a report on its experiences and findings. In the picture 
above, left to right: Sir John Holden, manager of John Holden, 
Ltd., spinning mill at Bolton; George H. Lanier, director of the 
cotton and synthetic textiles division, War Production Board; 
Waiter S. Montgomery, president of several milis at Spartan- 
burg., S. C.; J. H. Bolton, vice-president of Whitin Machine 
Works at Whitinsville, Mass.; . F. Lowell, vice-president of 
Saco-Lowell Shops at Biddeford, Maine; and T. M. Bancroft, 
assistant director of the WPB textile, clothing and leather 
bureau. (Wide World Photos.) 


back rolls and the middle top roll and third bottom roll. 
Here, the sliver is drafted and the fibers prepared for the 
final draft between the front pair of rolls and the middle 
rolls. The middle top roll rests on and is driven by the 
third bottom roll. Between the third bottom roll and the 
front bottom roll is a small almost smooth surfaced second 
bottom roll. The middle top rests in the V between the 
second and third bottom rolls, but is kept from actually 
touching the second roll by collars on the end of the top 
rolls. This permits this middle top roll to perform two 
distinct functions: provide a firm and positive grip on the 
fibers between it and the third bottom roll, and at the same 
time maintain a slip draft on the shorter fibers not long 
enough to be positively held but long enough to remain in 
the zone back of the nip between this middle top roll and 
the second bottom roll. Thus, for the first time we have a 
slip draft and a positive draft performed by one top roll, 
resulting in a more positive .control than any previous 
method. This frame will make coarse roving from short 
cotton and other fibers, but is primarily for long staple. 


Maximum of Performance 


To make a frame which will handle all lengths and all 
types of fibers equally well is not feasible, but by substitut- 
ing an apron bar and apron for the second bottom roll in 
the three over four and making certain other modifications, 
we have recently developed a roving frame with a maxi- 
mum of performance and minimum of adjustments. It 
performs as well as any frame with low drafts and produces 
roving superior to others as the draft increases. It has a 
range from one-inch cotton to 21/,-inch rayon and drafts of 
six to 45. Furthermore, these are accomplished with less 
waste than from a regular frame due to a condenser which 
cuts the fly from the front rolls 1/15 to 1/20; that is, it 
makes one grain where 15 or 20 are made without. With 
these two Shaw type frames, the three over four or apron 
frame, means are or will be available shortly to make roving 
in One or at most two processes from all ty pes of fibers up 
to three inches long. Another trend in roving practice is 
toward larger size bobbins. Because of better tensions, fly- 
ers and drafting assemblies, modern mills are making finer 
rovings on larger packages. We recommend today 9x41/, 
or 10x5 frames up to three-hank and as high as seven-hank 
on 8x4's. There is some drop in flyer speed and pounds 
per spindle, but this is more than offset by labor savings 
due to the increased package. 

Most of us think of long draft spinning as a rather re- 
cent development. Actually, attempts were made in Eng- 
land early in the last century, but the first patent of record 
outlining the principle on which all long draft spinning 
functions is that pa to James Fuller of Connecticut in 
L868. 


Since then, many attempts were made using slip rolls, 
plates, broken drafting lines and aprons or belts. Fuller 
used a belt or apron in 1868, but the first man to make 
practical use of them on a commercial scale was Fernando 
Casablancas, a Spaniard, exhibiting his mechanism in 1913 
near Barcelona. In the early 1920's Saco-Lowell investi- 
gated this and other long draft systems in use in Europe at 
that time. Among them was a single belt method devised 
by.a well-known French engineer, Martin Augustus Roth. 
Details of this system and others were brought to Biddeford 
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OUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISIO 


1 


| Have your 
| | r 
* 
i = | Engineered 
the same as every other industry engineer 
their products or assemblies 
er 
, or repetition of what was used 
E yesterday — but really Engineered. | 
Each part of every assembly has | 
been studied, designed, tested | 
‘ and compared with everything | 
made —to assure it being correct | 
* and the best in every respect. | 
m \ Use Ste-Hed-Co products and you will be | 
 ¢ using the best that money and brains can | 
build and provide. 
| 
aN S 
P | Manufacturers FOREIGN OFFICES PLANTS & OFFICES 
of Superior MEXICO: Adolfo Cortes V., Mexico, D. F. Philedeiahic, Po 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES~ VENEZUELA, S. A.: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. paola 
| HARNESS FRAMES — COSTA RICA, HONDURAS, EL SALVADOR: Greenville, S. C. 
ALL TYPES OF Enrique Rodriguez S., San Jose, Costa Rica. Atlanta, Ga. 
| LOOM REEDS— COLOMBIA, S. A.: J. S. Wetton, Bogota. Montreal, Que. 
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and studied. After experimenting with 18 different units, 
including Casablancas, the Blake modification of the Roth 
system was adopted as the most practical. 

However, we are constantly trying to improve our ma- 
chines and about five years ago, one of our research engi- 
neers started to develop a spinning drafting element capa- 
ble of still longer drafts and higher quality. This resulted 
in the Shaw frame exhibited in the Greenville show of 
1941... Like the Roth, it utilizes a single apron driven by a 
knurled middle bottom roll and guided and tensioned by 
the same type jockey pulley. Instead of a light slip roll 
Shaw uses the middle top roll to positively hold the fibers 
between it and the knurled bottom roll and at the same 
time permit the fibers to slip between the same top roll and 
the apron by means of a collar or spacer. This provides a 
steel backing for both top and bottom members and elimi- 
nates variable slip pressure, resulting in a more positive slip 
draft control than any previous method. 

Because of the better control, longer drafts are practical 
and on combed cotton drafts of 30 to 40 produce yarns 
superior to those made with half these drafts by other 
methods. This Shaw frame is ideal for combed cotton and 
for rayon. up to 17% inches or two inches long, but to make 
it adaptable for longer fibers involves extensive alterations. 

To meet the trend toward longer fibers and mixtures of 
wool, cotton and various rayons, we have made a modified 
Roth type frame known as the “Z.” 

Since these long staples require very little twist in the 
roving, there is no need for a break draft zone to unlock 
the twist. This permits us to place the knurled roll in the 
back line and run the apron over the back and middle rolls 
to the apron bar, set, as usual, close to the nip of the front 
roll. Both the middle and back bottom rolls are knurled so 
that the back top roll may be placed over either as the 
length of staple dictates. These combined with a special 
saddle and slip rolls of graduated weights provide an ex- 
tremely simple system of drafting capable of making qual- 
ity yarns from fibers up to three inches long without inter- 
ference with the creel. 


Larger Packages in Carding 


There are many other developments on spinning beside 
the drafting elements. As in the card room, the trend is 
toward larger package. The large package frame, in addi- 
tion to increasing the efficiency of the spinning room, re- 
duces one of the most troublesome jobs in the mill, namely, 
doffing. Doffing is a hated job—doffers are frequently hard 
tob obtain and hard to manage. The coarser the yarn, the 
greater the savings. | 

Our present package sizes probably will seem tiny in the 
years to come. New methods and materials available after 
the war may completely change our ideas. The use of the 
automatic winder may completely revise spinning practice. 
Rewound filling not only reduces costs in the spinning 
room, but helps the weave room get more production and 
less seconds as a rewound bobbin has 50 to 100 per cent 
more yarn than a spun filling bobbin. Spindles, builders 
and other factors have been and are being improved. | 
cannot go into detail, but I am confident that Saco-Lowell 
and others will continue to improve and develop machines 
and processes more revolutionary than even such worth- 
while projects as I have described. 


2 RI McConnell 


Vice-President, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


UE to the war, the past few years have been without 

parallel in the textile machinery industry. From man- 
ufacturing pickers, cards, drawing, roving, spinning and 
our other lines of equipment, we turned to making shells, 
torpedoes, steam engines, pumps, turbines, Bosch magne- 
toes and a great many other pieces of equipment needed in 
the war effort. At the peak, about 80 per cent of our pro- 
ductive capacity was devoted to war work. ‘The balance was 
on repairs, and for new textile equipment for which the 
government had granted priorities. 

During this period, we have been doing a great deal of 
research work in preparation for the day when the war 
would be over and the inevitable time when again there 
would be the need for more efficient. machinery to enable 
you men to produce more and better yarns and fabrics at 
lower costs. Because of the increasing interest in synthetic 
fibers, a great part of our research has been devoted to the 
development of machinery that would best handle the dif- 
ferent types of fiber. Some of the results we have found 
have been very interesting. 

You can realize that with all the new fiber developments, 
the textile machinery manufacturer had a very difficult prob- 
lem to decide what type of machinery was best suited for 
the trade, and it was only after a long period of experiment- 
ing and study, we finally decided that we would build 
equipment especially designed for rayon that would allow 
fibers up to three inches in length to be drafted with proper 
control. Whitin was the first textile machinery shop in the 
world to produce a full line of carding and spinning ma- 
chinery of the cotton type on which fibers up to three inches 
long could be run with proper control. 

A few years back, the interest seemed to be in ees and 
still longer fibers, but up to the present moment, very little 
fiber other than wool has been run longer thari 2!/, inches 
in length. Most of the counts produced have been coarse 
to medium up to 30's, and most of the yarn has been pro- 
duced from 11/4 and three denier rayon. The new strong 
viscose type fibers which are being brought out will open 


up a new field that has been little explored. While a few 


mills have been producing fine yarns from spun rayons for 
some time, the great majority of mills kept under 30's. 
With the strong fibers in the fine deniers (one, 114 and 114) 
very fine yarns will be made. We have made 310’s on our 
experimental machines, and while this was more or less of 
a stunt, in our opinion there would be no problem spinning 
up to 200’s in a commercial way. These fine deniers will 
not be made in lengths longer than 174 inches because of 
the tendency to nep in the longer lengths. An interesting 
finding in connection with the running of 11/, denier in 
21/-inch length staple was that more neps were made on 
the drawing than any other process. At the present time, 
as far as I know, no 11/4, denier is processed in lengths 
longer than two inches, and the one and 114 
than 17% inches. 


denier, longer 
While there is a gain in strength, the 
tremendous increase in neps makes it impractical. 

You will be interested to know that we are making 
worsted yarn on this system from regular worsted tops not 
cut, and there is a great deal of interest on the part of 
worsted mills in this type of—(Continued on Page 44) 
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Saco-Lowell Shope 


Value .. . Buyers’ Guides... and 


You who have Saco-Lowell equipment in your mills know that 
this is true of the Saco-Lowell label, so when it comes to the 
repair parts you use, you should insist on the security that this 
label implies and guarantees. Every genuine Saco-Lowell repair 
part is an exact duplicate as to material and dimension of the 
part it replaces ... thus preserving the mechanical integrity 
of your original equipment and giving you the same efficiency 
and fine performance that you expect of all machinery bearing 


the name Saco-Lowell. 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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Obligation to Returning Veterans 


Realizing that many former employees will soon 
be returning from the armed services, textile mills 
have a definite interest in knowing their legal obliga- 
tions to such men and what they should or should 
not do in replacing a present employee with a war 
veteran. 

Some weeks ago, Deering, Milliken & Co. held a 
conference at Spartanburg, S. C., of the officials, in- 
cluding superintendents, of all the Southern mills 
which they represent and among those who addressed 
them was Maj. B. M. Golder of the Veterans Person- 
nel Division of the Selective. Service System, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Major Golder made a very fine impression as he 
explained the regulations dealing with re-employ- 
ment of discharged veterans and we understand that 
the Deering, Milliken & Co. officials discovered that 
there were many angles which they had not under- 
stood, especially the legal rights of the returning vet- 
erdn as against those of the man now holding his 
former job. | 

Because of reports of the information given by 
Major Golder, the Southern Textile Association has 
arranged for him to address the luncheon meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association at 12:15 o'clock 
(not 12:30) on Saturday, Oct. 7th. An effort will be 
made to have him begin his address at 12:45 and 
complete tt at 1:30 o'clock. 

Textile mill officials will be welcome at the morn- 
ing session of the Southern Textile Association which 
begins at 10 a. m. and also at the luncheon. Tickets 
for the luncheon may be obtained upon registration. 

Only 200 luncheon tickets will be sold but mill 
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officials who wish to take lunch elsewhere and then 
come to the room to hear Major Golder will be wel- 
come and seats will be provided for them. 

This question of the legal requirements relative to 
the employment of war veterans, even though it ne- 
cessitates the discharge of a faithful employee who is 
now upon the job, is of vital importance to managers 
of textile mills, and we urge them to acquire accurate 
information by hearing Major Golder. 

Those operating mills which have contracts with 
unions should be interested in learning thé rights of 
returning veterans as compared to the seniority rights 
of those working under union contracts. 

Every mill is willing to “lean over backward” to 
re-employ those who left to defend their country, but 
when such re-employment means the discharge of 
faithful employees, a serious problem rears its head. 

There are certain legal requirements and regula- 
tions and the officials of every mill should have accu- 
rate information before trying to decide between the 
war veteran who formerly held a job and the em- 
ployee who now holds same. 


To Merge With Negroes 


From the Danville (Va.) Register of Sept. 28th, 
1944, we quote: 


In secret meetings held last Sunday, the two white locals 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, capitulated 
to pressure from a local interracial committee and from na- 
tional headquarters of the TWUA, and voted to merge the 
two white and one Negro locals comprising the Pittsylvania 
Joint Board. 


The story as published also contained the state- 
ment that the action was taken only after ‘bitter 
intra-union debate.’ 

As an explanation of the above we also quote the 
following from the same issue of the Danville Reg- 
ister: 

George L. T. Weaver, colored, a director of the CIO Ra- 
cial Discrimination Committee, was assigned by Emil 
Rieve, CIO president, to study protests filed by Negro civic 
bodies in Danville and the interracial committee formed by 
a few white and several Negro members of the Textile 
Workers Union, that racial discrimination was being prac- 
ticed within the TWUA at Danville. 

Weaver has submitted three recommendations to Rieve: 

“1. That the three locals of Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills be amalgamated into one union. 

2. That a Negro business agent be added to the staff 
with equal status, authority, and prestige of the present 
business agents. 

3, I personally recommend the. transfer of Brother. Paul 
E. Robinson, due to lack of confidence that most Negroes 
have in him and I feel his continued presence would jeop- 
arrdize any future program.” 


Robinson aroused the ire of the Negro union members 
and of the Danville Chapter, National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People, during the strike of 
recent strike on the part of white workers in protest against 
the hiring of Negro women as spinners. 

Weaver said he found no complaint among Negro union- 
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ists that Robinson had not pushed for action to settle griev- 
ances complained of by Negroes with the same diligence 
characterizing his efforts on behalf of the two white locals. 

Acceptance of the first two recommendations of the Ne- 
gro investigator by the white unions was announced to the 
Danville Chapter, National Assoctation for Advancement 
of the Colored People, on Monday in a telegram sent to 
C. K. Coleman, president of the Danville Chapter, by Alice 
Simon of the National ClO Committee to Abolish Racial 
Discrimination. 


The employees of the Riverside & Dan River Cot- 


ton Mills came, for the most part, from the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina and Virginia and 
east Tennessee. 

Those sections have boasted, and have a right to 
boast, that they have the purest Anglo-Saxon blood 
in the United States and the ancestors of most of 
them would turn over in their graves if they could 
but know of the sorry spectacle at Danville, Va., in 
which their descendants meekly sista, nt equality 
with Negroes. 

Emil Rieve, a subordinate of the foreign-born Sid- 
ney Hillman, sent a Negro, George L. T. Weaver, to 
Danville, Va., to ‘investigate’ the white employees 
of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. 

The Negro reported that white and Negro unions 
should be merged and that a Negro business agent 
be added to the .union staff with “equal. status, 
authority and prestige’ as white business agents. 

The Negro recommended that a loyal union mem- 
ber. Paul E. Robinson, to whom he referred as 
“Brother Robinson,” be discharged because he had 
enough white blood in him to object to the white 
women of his mill being forced to work side by side 
and. on the basis of equality with Negro women. 

Then they had a meeting and, like a lot of cringing 
curs, the white union employees of the Riverside & 
Dan River Mills responded to the last of the Negro 
racketeers, George T. L. Weaver, and voted that 
they would merge with the Negroes and accept them 
as equals. 

The report of the meeting says that there was ‘ bit- 
ter debate” and we can imagine that there was, be- 
cause there must have been some men and women 
who were enough mindful of their heritage of An- 
glo-Saxon blood to resent being voted into equality 
with Negroes. 

There were, however, too many leaders who were 
interested in the rake-oft they get from the collection 
of union dues and afraid to oppose the will of the 


Negro representative of Emil Rieve and Sidney Hill- 


man. 

Only a few weeks ago the employees of the River- 
side & Dan River Mills struck rather than work with 
Negroes. 

Emil Rieve sends an order and, to make it more 
insulting, sends it by a Negro, and they grovel in the 
dust before him and vote for equality with Negroes. 

They have presented a sorry spectacle and one for 
= h the entire South must feel ashamed. ° 

We believe in fair and just treatment for Negroes 
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and that they should have good schools and churches 
and places of amusement. 

Very few Southern Negroes have any desire for 
social equality with whites and preter to live with 
their own race and have their social contacts with 
them. 

We know many Negroes for whom we have a 
high regard and most of them think too much of 
themselves to be a party to any such effort as was 
made at Danville by the Negro, George Weaver. 

At least 95 per cent of these social equality efforts 
are promoted by Northern white people and very 
rarely does a Negro participate unless he is paid for 
his effort out of funds provided by whites. George 
L. T. Weaver did not pay his own expenses to Dan- 
ville, Va., nor was he working without pay. 


We Were Right 


[In our editorial of Aug. 1st exposing the proposed 
CIO school which was to be held at the University of 
North Carolina Sept. 10th to 16th we said: 


The CIO is, of course, delighted because they know that 
the radical professors will influence some students of the 
University. to attend the sessions and some, realizing how 
much more they can earn as labor organizers than as law- 
yers, doctors or teachers, will, perhaps, take up union work. 


In this connection,’a friend has sent us the follow- 
ing letter which has recently been sent to student 
editors at the University of North Carolina and other 
Southern colleges: 


CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 
Sept. 15, 1944. 
Dear Editor: 

The National Citizens Political Action Committee would 
like to have college students join its ranks. 

We are working with the labor movement and with the 
rest of the citizen body to get in the November election and 
in coming election years progressive people in Congress 
and in the White House. We want Roosevelt ot not 
Dewey. 

College people are eligible to join the committee and are 
most welcome. Address 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Labor people are contributing a dollar. Maybe 
college students will, too. 

The CIOPAC has a regional office in Atlanta. The ad- 
dress is 75 Ivy Street, N.E. We have the CIOPAC pam- 
phlet series for distribution. 

If students want literature we would like to have them 
write us.¢ It's free. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE S. MITCHELL. 

This letter shows that we were right when we as- 
serted that the prime objective of the proposed CIO 
school at the University of North Carolina was to 
interest students in the CIO organization. No one 
knew this better than the University professors who 
would have staged the meeting. 

People in North Carolina got a good laugh when 
it was announced that the CIO school was cancelled 
‘because of polio.” 
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Small parts rolling 


Small but vital are the Fafnir Ball Bearings in machines producing the materials of war. 
A notable example are the smooth, swift-runmning machinés, Fafnir-equipped, which 
turn out millions of miles of high tenacity rayon tire cord — an efficiency finally proved. 
in tire performance under the most gruelling battle-front use. Fafnirs, widely used today 
in process machines, twisters, winders, warpers and slashers, are proving their superiority 
in long, efficient and uninterrupted service with substantial savings in maintenance and 
replacement cost. The Fatnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


BUY WA N AN TAMP 
Single Rew Radia! Wide tanner Ring Mechent-Seal U R BONDS DS 
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\ LECTRONICS! What a glamorous word! So widely 
4 and generally proclaimed that many of us are being 


led to think: that it could mean a solution to all of our 
forthcoming post-war problems, regardless of what they 
may be. This is partly so, but, let's find out how much of 
it is true fact. , 

Electronics. as a wotd. has been misused, abused and 
misrepresented on so many occasions and in so many ways 
that it seems that a plain informative discussion would help 
to clear up this confusion, or mystery, as the, case may he. 
Therefore, it needs to be de-glamourized. Electronics, ac 

“The science 


Sim 


cording to the latest accepted definition, ts 
of conducting electricity through vacuum OF pases 
ple, isn't at? 

Electronics, then, as a word,.or term, 1s thus simplified 
by being brought down to an understandable basis for dis 
cussion. It is derived from the theory of the electron, which 
in turn has this definition: ‘An electrically charged particle 
which is a part of the atom, or, a basic negative charge of 
electricity.” This electron 1s, therefore, an infinitesimally 
small object, so small, in fact, that we need not go into the 
technical discussion necessary to further describe it as. st 
would have no particular bearing on this article 
Electronics,.as a science then, has become also a big 
| business with many rapid strides being made in the progress 
of its application and uses during the marvelous industrial 
development and expansion brought about tn this country 


on account of the war. It is, you might consider, a term 
having two divisions of component branches somewhat 
separated in the scope of their activity: firs the scientific 
| or research branch which is concerned with further explora 
tion and development ot the possibilities of electronics; 
ra and second——the other branch which is devoted to the ap 
plication of electronic devices to indiistry, and with which 
| we are concerned here | 

e In this discussion of electronics and its relation to our 
textile industry we will purposely side-step any detailed 
description of either the principles or the construction of 


electronic tubes and equipment other than the general tn- 


troduction which follows. The accompanying drawings are 


4 only diagrammatic and are not intended to be eithe: exact 
™ of detailed representations of the actual tubes 

E This article goes into some considerable discussion of 
q the various types of electronic tubes with a brief mention 
: of their particular applications, This is necessary in order 
= to establish a basis of some degree of familiarity with such 
4 equipment in order to cleat up the mystery surrounding it 
3 To more full get the idea of how the electronic tubes 
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Flectronics in the Textile Industry 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


work, let's briefly study their principles and parts. To begin 
with, all electronic tubes have four basi parts: (1) the 
cathode, which releases electrons; (2) the anode or plate, 
which receives the electrons; (3) the ‘abe, which encloses 
the works; and (4) terminals (studs, etc.) for connecting 
the tube into the circuit, 

Some tubes have these other features for specific uses: 
glow beaters for heating the cathode to the point of more 
rapid release of electrons, and grids for controlling the 
passage of electrons through the tube, from cathode to 
anode, thereby controlling the current flow in the main cir- 
cuit. There may be either one, two or three of these, and 
they serve the purpose of throttling the flow of electrons 
from the cathode to the anode from nothing at all to wide 
open with varying degrees or percentages in between. They 
are also used in multi-grid construction as radio transmitter 
beaming tubes where one grid is used as a control grid, as 
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mentioned previously, another grid as a screen control, and 
a third one as a suppressor. There are also other arrange- 
ments for grids. 


All electronic tubes are, by virtue of the six features 
listed above, in reality simply valves in the electric circutt. 
(See Figure 1.) Some reduce, others amplify. At the same 
time they attain their valve-like action by the fact that they 
free electricity from the wire while it is passing from the 
cathode to the anode, as negative charges attracted to the 
positive anode, through the space in the tubes which might 


be either a high-vacuum or filled with a gas, as shown by 


the circuit diagram in Figure 2,. The tube shown in Figure 
2 is a pliotron tube, with a grid, and would be of the high- 
vacuum type, which brings us to the point of making a 
distinction between the two types of tubes, which is briefly 
as follows: (1) High-vacuum tubes are used in producing a 
continuous flow of current with a close and uniform range 
of control over the amount of current produced or flowing 
through the tube, from the base terminals to the cathode 
and on through the vacuum to the anode, through the grids, 
if any; (2) Gas-filled tubes are used to carry heavy currents, 
and act as switches in accurately and instantaneously closing 
and opening heavy current circuits as in controlling spot 
welders on rapid work. 


However, a more understandable description of the eight 
principal industrial electronic tubes and their application in 
the various phases of industry might help us to familiarize 
ourselves with.them. The family of electronic tubes con- 
tains, in general, quite a few variations of the principal 
types of tubes, whereas the usual industrial applications of 


electronics embodies the use of eight principal tubes for the 


different phases of operation. A brief desc ription of these 
principal electronic tubes follows. 

(1). Kenotron tube: Hot cathode, high-vacuum, without 
a control grid, Produces high voltage direct current with 
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low amperage such as is needed in electrical precipitation 
air Cleaning equipment, where the negatively charged dust 
particles are attracted to the positively charged plates of the 
unit. 

(2) Pliotron tube: Hot cathode, high-vacuum, with 
either one, two or three grids for controlling the plate cur- 
rent. Produces high-frequency current such as is used in 
radio broadcasting, and finds another principal use in high- 
frequency induced heating which has become one of the 
greatest applications of industrial electronics. Such heating 
has become.of much importance in the textile industry in its 
use in special high-frequency heating units employed in set- 
ting the twist in rayon cord tire fabrics and ‘also drying 
textile yarns. We will describe this unit later on in this 
article. 

(3) Phanotron tube: Hot cathode, gas-filled, without a 
control grid, and similar in construction to the kenotron 
tube. Is a general purpose rectifier tube for general conver- 
sion of alternating current to direct current for use in such 
applications as separator magnets on conveyors and in ducts, 
for removing tramp iron from cotton, etc., also on magnetic 
chucks used with machine tools of various types. Other 
uses are the operation of battery chargers, electric control, 
and small direct-current motors. 

(4) Ignition tube: Gas-filled, with a mercury pool cath- 
ode and an ignition electrode which, when energized causes 
a flow of electrons from the mercury pool to the anode. 
This ignition: electrode is controlled by a separately mount- 
ed thyratron tubes, of which we will see a description fur- 
ther down this list. These ignition tubes are used for con- 
verting heavy alternating current to direct current used on 
automatic and other types of electric spot welders, also on 
large direct current motors and electric arc furnaces. This 
application eliminates the use of motor-generator sets which 
require large areas of floor space and complicated control, 
etc., inasmuch as the electronic equipment takes up a mini- 
mum of mounting space on either walls, posts or pilasters. 

(5) Glow tube: Cold cathode, gas-filled, without a con- 
trol grid. This gives it the characteristic action of a censtant 
veltage tube which makes it fully adaptable for. constant 
speed motor controls and similar applications. 

(6) Phototube: Both high-vacuum and gas-filled, with- 
out a control grid. The cathode being the ‘‘target’’ or area 
upon which the light is projected, and which under the 
influence of light releases electrons directly to the anode, 
which current is in turn amplified by small pliotron tubes 
(No, 2 of this list) to the capacity required to operate re- 
lays or other mechanisms. These tubes find their applica- 
tion in color grading, counting, sorting, opening doors, 
actuating safety devices, burglar alarms, detecting flaws in 
various product manufacture, etc. They may be operated 
either on visible or invisible light. 
| (7) Thyratron tube: Hot cathode, gas-filled, with one, 
two or three control grids for starting and stopping the 
plate current. This allows it to accurately and instantane- 
ously control its circuit as a pilot control on spot welders. 
This type tube is also used in converting alternating current 


to direct current for use on direct current motors. as well 


as with phototubes to furnish the power necessary to operate 
relays, etc., somewhat similar to pliotrons. 

(8) Pentode tubes; High-vacuum, multi-grid, providing 
high amplification similar to the action of pliotron tubes. 
Has wide use in radio circuits.-(Continued on Page 45) 
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MEWS 


ELIZABETHTOWN, TENN.—-Hughes Faulkrod Co. has 
has completed construction of the third unit of North 
American Rayon Corp. which will produce rayon tire yarn. 
A few machines of the new unit are already in operation, 
with the remainder of equipment expected to be started 
soon. 

ELKIN, N. C.—Using-nationwide radio for the first time, 
Chatham Mfg. Co. began an advertising campaign on the 
Blue Network last month. The campaign involves an ex- 
pansion of the company’s advertising budget, with radio 
supplementing magazine insertions. It results from an in- 
creased production of blankets in spite of continuing large 
military demands. The 15-minute program each Saturday 


will eventually promote other Chatham fabrics. 


CHERAW, §S. C.—Cheraw. Cotton Mills, Inc.,° has com- 
pleted additions to its main office building, making it one 
of the most modern to be found anywhere in the industry. 
Completely equipped with fluorescent lighting, sound ab- 
sorbing materials, heating and cooling devices, electrical 


refrigerated drinking fountains, and other conveniences, the 
facilities enable the office staff to handle this mill’s business 
with greater efficiency. 

ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Sale of stock by Hannah Pickett 
Mills holders to Safie Bros. Co., Inc., new operator of the 
Hannah Picket Mill No. One, brought a minimum $2,400 
per share. The highest price previously paid for the stock, 
which originally cost $100, was $700 per share some three 
years ago when a portion of it changed hands. Total sum 
changing hands in the transaction was $2,880,000. W. B. 
Cole and family will continue to operate the No. Two mill. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-Six textile manufacturing firms are 
co-operating in Greenville County's paper salvage campaign 
by urging employees to deposit waste paper in bins located 
near entrances of the various plants. Working with salvage 
officials are Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Easley Cotton 
Mills Co., Poe Mfg. Co., the American Spinning Division 
of Florence Mills, Brooks Bros. Mfg. Co. and Southern Pile. 
Fabry 
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COUNTERS 
RUGGED 

ACCURATE 

DEPENDABLE 


WAK 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell us your surplus yarns. Firsts 
or mixed. White or colored. Cotton / 
or synthetics. 

Wire or write offerings 


W PEACH & 
Gastonia, 


78 YEARS OF 

SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able fo meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, W. C. 


TOUCHDOWN! 


Winning touchdowns come from 


tightly-knit teamwork 


Team up with the Corn Products techni- 
cal staff ... always at the service of the 
textile industry ... ready to assist manu- 


facturers with their textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 4 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Thomas J. Culpepper has joined the tex- 
tile research department of American Vis- 
cose Corp. as an. assistant to Rene Bouvet, 
superintendent of the textile unit, it has 
been- announced. The textile unit is the 
division of the textile research department 
which contains textile spinning, weaving 
and knitting equipment on which tesearch 
and other projects are worked out from the 
experimental stage to practical commercial 


application. Mr. Culpepper was previously 


production manager of the Ashland Corp. 
at Jewett City, Conn., and prior to that was 
associated for 13 years with the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills of Columbus, Ga., ‘his final 
position with that company being mill su- 
perintendent. 


Thomas H. Hart has joined the staff of 
Hart Products Corp., New York, as repre- 
sentative covering Pennsylvania and nearby 
states. He has had 13 years of experience 
in the field of textile wet processing, in- 
cluding the application of permanent fin- 
ishes and synthetic chemicals. His duties 
will include sales, technical advice and 
demonstrations of Hartex textile chemicals. 


Clarence B. Brown has been. recalled as 
chairman of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. to 
fill the post left vacant by the recent death 
of H. S. Wherrett. Leland Hazard, general 
counsel, has been elected vice-president; H. 
B. Higgins, president, has been named 
chairman of the company’s executive com- 
mittee; and H. B. Brown, secretary, has 
been elected to the board. 


David Gordon Halstead, son of Paul B. 
Halstead, secretary-treasurer of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, recently received his wings 
as an Army pilot at Douglas, Ariz. Lieu- 
tenant Halstead is on leave of absence from 
J. P. Stevens & Co., New York. . Lieut.- 
Col. A. F. Briggs, Jr., son of the superin- 
tendent of Osage Mfg. Co. at Bessemer 
City, N. C., was returned to this country 
on leave recently after completing 31 muis- 
sions over enemy territory as pilot of a 


bomber based in England. 


THE PARADE 


Three more Southern textile plants 
have recently been notified to add 
stars to their Army-Navy “E” pen- 
ants, signifying continued recogni- 
tion of outstanding performance on 
military contracts. 

Mathews Cotton Mill at Green- 
wood, §. C., and Union Bleachery at 
Greenville, S. C., have added second 
stars to the plant flags, indicating 
that their production has merited the 
“E” award for the third time. Fire- 
stone Cotton Mulls at Gastonia, N. 
C., has been.awarded a single star 
for its pennant, 


PERSONAL NEWS 


D. C. Anderson, formerly of Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills at Cedartown, Ga., has 
joined the Southern sales force of Sterling 
Ring Traveler Co. He will make his head- 
quarters at Cedartown. D. J. Quillen of 
Spartanburg, S. C., is Southern manager for 
the Fall River, Mass., Co. 


Albert Leitstein, 
right, has been named 
to the sales and ser- 
vice staff of Impreg- 
nole Corp., makers of 
Norane and Impreg- 
nole water repellents. 
He has been associat- 
ed for many years in 
the textile field. 


J. H. Jewell has been appointed manager 
of the industry departments of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He has been with the company since 
1920. 


T. Ansel McNeill, formerly night super- 
intendent of the Lockhart (S. C.) Plant: of 
Monarch Mills, has been appointed day su- 
perintendent of Eastman (Ga.) Cotton 


Mills. 


Charles R. Moore has resigned as_ over- 
seer of spinning, winding and warping at 
Bama Mills, Enterprise, Ala., to accept a 
similar position with Indiana-Cotton Mills, 
Cannelton, Ind. 


Albert G. Dunson, formerly superintend- 
ent of Dunson Mills at LaGrange, Ga., is 
now general manager of Summerville (Ga. ) 
Mfg. Co. 


E. J. Donohoe has been appointed man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch of United 
States Testing Co. A textile engineer, Mr. 
Donohoe is thoroughly familiar with all 
types of testing, inspection and handling of 
fibers, yarns and fabrics. 


George H. Lanier, president of West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. and Lanett (Ala.) 
Bleachery and Dye Works, has been award- 
ed the Silver Antelope by the Boy Scouts 
of America in recognition of his outstand- 


ing work for this organization in the South- 


east. The award is the highest honor which 
can be conferred in scouting. 


Industry's plans for returning veterans 
was the subject of a recent address by Har- 
ry L. Derby, president of American Cyana- 
mid & Chemical Corp., before the ninth 
annual National Association of Manufactur- 
ers institute on industrial relations at At- 
lantic City, N. J. Mr. Derby is chairman of 
the N. A. M. committee on veterans’ re- 
employment, 


Robert R. Cole, vice-president .of ..Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., has been named to the 
company’s board of directors. 


Arthur M. Black, priorities manager ‘ot 
the War Production Board's Charlotte of- 
fice, has resigned and will rest for several 
months before re-entering the textile busi- 
ness. Prior to his connection with WPB, 
Mr. Black was Southern manager of the 
old Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Littleton C. Barkley has been named sales 
manager of the mechanical rubber goods 
sales department of the Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
He was formerly manager of the Manhattan 
New York office. 


M. G. Werme has been appointed chief 
development engineer for Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Co. at Buffalo, N. Y. He has been 
associated with the company for the past 
25 years. 


Archie S. Stevenson has been appointed a 


- representative of the textile products divi- 


sion of Alrose Chemical Co., Providence. 
R. I. He has had wide and diversified print 
works experience. 


Walter H. Ridley has joined the sales’ 


promotion department of the Foxboro 
(Mass.) Co., manufacturer of industrial in- 
struments for measurement and control. 
Since graduating from college in 1928: he 
has been a designer and sales engineer for 
two well-known firms manufacturing textile 
mill machinery,. and lately has been in the 
Boston office of the War Production Board. 


Harry W. Gray has joined the staff of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., manu- 
facturer of precision instruments at Bridge- 
port, Conn., where he will devote his time 
to product use research. 


E. F. Gernt of Cumberland, Md., has 
been named superintendent of Luray ( Va.) 
Textile Corp. He succeeds Frederick Ross- 
kopf, who has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of general technical advisor for Schwar- 
zenbach Huber Co., New York,. parent com- 
pany of Luray Textile Corp. 


Benjamin M. Seiger has been appointed 
assistant director of the War Production 
Board's textile, clothing and leather bu- 
reau, where he will aid J. Spencer Love, 
bureau chief. Herbert Walmsley of 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y., is now 
with the cotton section of the Office of 
Price Administration primary products 
branch. . . . L. C. Thomas, assistant. secre- 
tary of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. at Durham, 
N. C., has been appointed a cost accountant 
in the OPA accounting service 


J. A. Bishop, formerly overseer of card- 
ing at Itasca (Tex.) Cotton Mfg. eee 
now superintendent of Itasca Yarn Mill. 


Luther Knowles, Seuthern. manager for 
the Clinton Co., was ill and confined to his 
home in Charlotte recently, but has now 
returned to work. 
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Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


f 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES €. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 


We've got 


si 


weave-Troom. 


Sizing - ....: Penetrants ..... Alkalis 
Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter” Machines 


SEVDEL WOO 


748 RICE STRESS 


maximum production in your 


7 


QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 


Rhoads 


| 


A ‘ 

| 


has helped others 
Lower Costs and 
Increase Production 


As specialists in 
the manufacture 
and application 
of leather belting 
the engineering 
service we can of- 
fer the textile 
manufacturer is 
based on sound 
practice — on ex- 
perience gained 
over many years 
Customers have frequently secured real savings and 
lowered cost per yard of cloth through increased effi- 
ciency of their drives. Tell us your problem. 


Rhoads Tannate Leather Belting is unusually strong 
with a firm pulley grip that assures maximum machine 
output at all times— more uniform production — less 
spoilage. Its great endurance quality results in a long 


lifetime of hard service. Little maintenance is required. 


ATERSHED 
_ LEATHER BELTING 
J.E. RHOADS & SONS + Est. 1702 


35.N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - CLEVELAND 
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Improvements and Developments in Carding 
and Spinning Machinery 


(Continued from Page 32)—equipment. In fact, for the 
past year, our experimental room has been busy making 
sample yarns for worsted mills from tops which worsted 
mills have sent us. We have also made yarns from con- 
tinous top made from rayon tow. Up to now, most of the 
tow to top rayons have been used in the worsted field, but 
it has great possibilities and is one of the developments to 
watch, Before the war, there was a certain amount of spun 
nylon made, not very much, but enough to prove that it 
could be spun into very strong yarns. After the war, we 
will probably hear more about this wonderful fiber in con- 
nection with spun yarns. 

New synthetic fibers and improvements in present ones 
will continue to be produced and offered to the trade, new 
uses will be found and without question, we have only seen 
the beginning. How far this will go is a question that 
would be pretty difficult to answer. 


In the past 20 years we have seem a very great change in 


the number of cotton spindles in place. From 37,000,000 
spindles we have dropped to a little over 23,000,000, and 
even last year, when there was a real need for more pro- 
duction, over 500,000. spindles were removed from our 
mills. The active spindle hours, however, have increased 
to such a degree that production now is greater than when 
37,000,000 spindles were in place. Of the present spindles 
in place, it is interesting to note that about one-h@lf are 


‘tape driven and about one-half are equipped with long 


draft and this does not mean that all the tape driven spin- 
dles are equipped with long draft because there are a lot of 
band driven frames equipped with long draft spinning, and 
a lot of tape driven spindles still on regular draft. The 
figures I have just given you bring out the remarkable fact 
that over half the spindles in this country are over 30 years 
old. 

When the time comes, as it surely will, that we are back 
to a normal demand, there will again be with us the rather 
terrible situation we went through before the war when 
there were times that print cloths were selling at a price 
which was lower than the actual cost in the average mill. 
This situation could be regulated by planned production but 
this country is a long way from that in my opinion. We 
will continue to have competition, and when this situation 
comes, it will be the same as before, the best equipped, best 
run and managed mills will make money and the others 
will lose money.. There are still too many spindles in place 
and in normal times we can produce more goods than are 
needed. 

A spinning mill equipped with modern machinery should 
have an advantage of around two cents a pound on print 
cloth numbers over a mill with regular equipment. We can 
all remember when a profit of two cents a pound looked 
like a lot of money. High draft roving frames and long 
draft spinning are still the outstanding developments and 
no mill is really competitive until so equipped. 

The important developments in picking in the present 
period have been the adoption of blending feeders in the 
opening room, and return air condensers. In connection 


with these machines we have found some interesting things. 
We have found that the effectiveness of opening machines, 
regardless of make, varies with the size of the bunches of 
cotton presented to the beaters, the smaller the bunches the 


better the cleaning. For this reason, and also for the addi 
tional benefits received from blending, we recommend that 
these feeders be held to a very low production and try to 
persuade mills not to exceed 150 pounds per hour on these 
machines. One-process picking is practically standard today, 
and there is practically no blending on this machine which 
makes it very necessary to have plenty of feeders in the 
opening room in order to get proper blending. 

Return air condensers have been a very important devel. 
opment in picking. These machines have made it possible 
to humidify picker rooms, and have improved working con- 
ditions greatly by eliminating air pressure and drafts that 
were so common in the ordinary picker room. The even- 
ness of laps has also been improved by the elimination of 
back pressure which we have found causes much of the 
unevenness. 

When pickers are the subject for conversation, the ques- 
tion of the proper number of blows per inch always comes 
up, and there are almost as many ideas as there are. pickers. 
We have always recommended a minimum of 60 on carded 
work and in connection with this the results of a govern- 
ment test made a few years ago, I think will be of interest 
to you. 

Strict good ordinary cotton was used and three separate 
lots were processed through a two-beater breaker picker 
and a single beater finisher picker.. The results were as 
follows: 


~ 


Lot No. 1 with a total of | 85 blows per inch had- 3.65% waste 


This ts about 31 per cent increase in waste from the 
lowest to highest. There were a number of tests run and 
the findings were that the waste seemed to increase directly 
with the blows up to 60 and then tapered off. 

No important fundamental developments have been 
made in connection with the top flat card for some time 
notwithstanding the fact that a great deal of time and study 
has been devoted to it. While many improvements such as 
five-point flat settings in place of three, better screens and 
licker-in, continuous stripping, accurate flat grinding mech- 
anism, and many other changes have been made which 
make the present card a much.better machine from an oper- 
ating and quality standpoint, we have to admit that the boys 
who brought out the top flat job did a remarkable job. 

During the past few years there has been a great deal of 
interest in speeding up cylinders and increasing production 
in proportion, but up to now we have not been able to find 
there was anything to be gained by doing this. The results 
of tests conducted in several mills all seemed to indicate 
that there was an increase in nep count in proportion to 
increase in production. Running cylinders at around 200 
r.p.m. is nothing new. I have been informed that English 
manufacturers have always made cards to run at speeds 
around 200, but their standard is 165, the same as ours. 
There is some important research work going on now in 
connection with high speed cylinders and ways may be 
found to increase production and maintain quality. 

Bi-coil drawing was brought out by us at the beginning 
of the war and for this reason its sale has been restricted. 
but we feel very strongly that it will be largely adopted. 
There are several hundred deliveries in operation on carded 
and combed work and also on spun rayon, and the results 
have been very satisfactory. We do not claim that finished 
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sliver is any better than sliver made from regular drawing, 
but there is a tremendous economy in cost of equipment 
and floor space because of the increased production per 
delivery which in most cases is about double that of regular 
drawing. 

The Whitin roving frame, Woonsocket model, is so well 
known to you that I will only say that we intend to cgntinue 
to build this model, improving it whenever we find some- 
thing better. The Woonsocket roving frame has always 
been looked on by the trade as the leader in its field, and 
we intend to keep it there. The Whitin spinning frame 1s 
our most important machine from standpoint of sales and 
naturally is the machine to which we devote a great part 
of our research. There are a great many things that the- 
oretically can be done to improve spinning but there are 
penalties attached to these changes which make them im- 
practical from an economic point of view. We are still 
restricted in the matter of speeds by the traveler, we have 
already reached the maximum in traveler speeds: with pres- 
ent materials. In the drafting field, we have reached the 
limit, it seems, although we are continually experimenting 
to improve our system. 

We have been looking for new materials to come out of 
this war which will allow us to make some radical changes. 
So, as in the case of our roving frame, for the present, we 
intend to continue to build our spinning frame along the 
same lines as we have been, improving it whenever there 1s 
any opportunity. The Whitin-Schweiter automatic filling 
bobbin winder has been one of the really big contributions 
to the trade. It is so far advanced over non-automatic or 
semi-automatic machines that it has changed the entire pic- 
ture or rewinding. This machine has already been purchased 
in large numbers by mills where rewinding has previously 
done on the old style machines, particularly rayon mills, 
worsted mills and mills on coarse cotton counts such as 
duck. It also brings up a very important question for a mill 
man to decide who contemplates the purchase of new filling 
spinning equipment and that is whether or not to buy wide 
gauge spinning and rewind. While there would be an extra 
cost for winding, this would be offset largely by decreased 


doffing costs and a reduction in battery filling cost in the: 


weave room. In addition there would be a decided improve- 
ment in the quality of the cloth due to the elimination of 
hlling bunches and the reduction in bobbin changes in the 
loom because of increased yardage on bobbin. Due to the 
fact that this machine has been on the market a short time, 
we do not have complete information, but it looks to us at 
the present time, on certain types of work, denims, for ex- 
ample, that there would be no question about the advis- 
ability of wide gauge panes and automatic winders. 


in the Textile fadestey 


(Continued from Page 38 )— 

To summarize all of this discussion and bring it to a point 
of plain understanding for those of you who are faced with 
the problem of maintaining your plants, as well as obtain- 
ing new equipment from time to time for more efficient 
Operation, we might say that the above mentioned tubes, 
eight in number, would be either singly or in group ar- 
rangement used in a good many every day applications 
around the modern textile mill, 

For instance, you might have a spot welder in your shop 


which is electronically controlled which would involve the 
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use of both the thyratron and ignition tubes, and inasmuch 


as the latter tube costs anywhere from $55 to $220 each 
(and there are two of these to each spot welder) you would 
certainly be well justified in making a thorough study of the 


installation and operation of these tubes. 


On the other hand you might have a number of doors 
controlling busy passageways, and these doors controlled by 
electric eyes ‘or phototubes in connection with piiotron 
tubes. The usual arrangement for this operation is to have 
a pneumatic cylinder and piston controlled by electro-mag- 
netic valves, which are controlled by the above mentioned 
tubes and their relays. In this case, as in the above cited 
example, it is well to know the principle of operation and 
the details of application and installation of this equip- 
ment. 

There are many other every day textile mill operations 
which either have been or might still be improved by the 
The 


most notable and outstanding of these is the flourescent 


application of electronically controlled equipment. 


light that has been given to us as an improvement over 
any other type of artificial light, which has vet been devel- 
oped by man. It is being more and more universally used 
in textile and other industrial plants all over the United 

States and other countries and is producing a higher morale 

among the operators, which in turn benefits production to 

an astounding extent. 

Another outstanding electronically controlled unit, al- 
though as yet not so widely used, is the device for setting 
the twist in rayon yarns used in cord fabric for tires. This 
equipment uses the pliotron tube, as previously mentioned 
in this article, which induces high frequency heat inside the 
cone package of yarn as it passes between two large copper 
electrode plates, one mounted above and one mounted be- 
low the conveyor belt which carries the package of yarn — 
along through the machine. The yarn packages are wrap- 
ped in waxed paper, and although the rayon yarn attains 
some appreciable degree of heat the paper is not evén 
scorched or otherwise damaged. 

(Editor's Note: Mr. Meador, 
has offered his assistance to readers desiring further infor- 


The author of this article. 


mation on the application of electronics in the textile indus- 
Mechanics Section, TEXTILE BULLE- 


TIN, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C.) 


A number of persons prominent in the industry gathered at 


Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., last month for the 
fall meeting of the Southeastern section, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. The entire personne! of the 

.A.T.C.C. national executive committee on research met with 
the section. Each member of the group spoke at the business 
session, discussing various phases of the association's research 
in the picture above, taken on the Callaway Institute steps. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884) 


@ 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Barber-Colman 
Spooler and Warper man, employed at present, 
wants to make change Address ‘‘Box G-86,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED— Job as Cloth Room Overseer; 32 years’ 
experience an Overseer on most all kinds of cot- 
ton, rayon goods: 54 years of age; married; 
good references: employed, but desire a change. 
Address ‘‘R-4,’" care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Spinning or Twist- 
ing. Brownell .Twist, Ring Twist, and Polishing 
Age 37: large family. Address ‘‘Box 13,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as Electrician by one with 
25 years’ experience and familiar with genera! 
construction and maintenance of textile plants 
Answer “‘A-A.”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Carding and Spin- 
ning: prefer Carding. Twenty years’ experience 
as Overseer of Carding and Spinning; now em- 
ployed as Overseer of Carding and Spinning but 
for good reason want to make a change. Am now 
53 years of age. Good references. Address °‘‘5M,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of small yarn 
mill Thoroughly experienced and can furnish 
A-1l references. Address “‘Box 92,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


AVAILABLE, Overseer of Slashing: 15 years’ ex- 
perience as Overseer and Foreman on both cotton 
and rayon. Address ‘‘P.. J.."’ care Textile Bulle- 
Lin 


WNATED—-Position as Carding Overseer by young 
man now employed Interested. only in a job 
with good company that has post-war future; 22 
years .of age; draft status 4-F. Let me know 
what you have to offer. Address ‘‘TAB-227508.’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WARP TYING MACHINE Operator and Fixer, with 

lS years” experience, wants a change E Mode} 
job only. Address ““Box 147."’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Have had 


ee years’ experience as overseer of carding and 
spinning and superintendent. 44 years of age 
Can furnish the best of references Can make 


change in 30 days. Write ‘‘W-126."" care Textile 
Bulletin. 


we AREAGEN 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 
“Heron” and SupEeR-Su- 

PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 


“G B C” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 

Noone’s ROLLER, SLASH- 

ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS : 
“GB C” Spectar ROLLER 
CLOTHS 
Hott’s Rotter GLue 
“G BC” Bert CEMENT 
Britrite Canvas Luc Straps 
DAYTON “THOROBRED” 
SUPPLIES 


Dayton V-BELTs AND PULLEYS = 


GREENVILLE BELTING | 


COMPANY | 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


FOR SALE 


12—Stafford Looms, motor driven, making 
78” goods. 

6—C. & K. 4x1 Box Looms, motor driven. 

§—C. & K. 4xl Box Looms, belt driven. ; 

26-1300 Hook Halton Jacquard Machines, 4 
Double Cylinder and Double Lift. 

12-1200 Hook Double Cylinder and Double 
Lift Jacquard Heads, Halton and C. & 
K 


20 600 Hook Jacquard Heads, Double Lift 
and Double Cylinder, Halton and C. & 
K 


3- Exhaust Fans. 
3-64” Split Pulleys, new. 
Lot of Shafting and Hangers. 


By 4 

W. F. McCANLESS i 

P. O. Box 127 Salisbury, N. C. . 
WANTED 


An experienced Barber-Colman Draw-in 
Machine Operator. First Shift Job, in Cen- 
tral South Carolina mill. 


“W. P.."’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Textile engineer with theoretical and prac- 
tical experience on carding and spinning 
machinery. Permanent job with good post- 
war possibilities. Traveling required. State 
salary and draft status. 3 
Write ‘“‘Box 8-32,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. 
inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


234 WASHINGTON STREET 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men secking positions and employers seeking men. 


If you are seeking employ ment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired: we will 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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COTTON 
SPINNING FRAMES 


FOR SALE 


FALES & JENKS 
2” Ring 
34” Gauge 
612" Traverse 
V-Belt Drive and Motor 


COLLINS & AIKMAN 
CORPORATION 


Sales and Salvage Div. 
Fifth and Upland Aves. 
Upland, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Phone—Chester 4167 


OVERSEERS WANTED 


FOR BROWNELL TWISTERS 
for cotton mill in Southern States: layer 
experience désirable; permanent job with 


good piospects for the right man. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


Over Forty-five Years Confidential Employ- 
ment Service for men seeking positions and 


employers seeking men. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuais. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. ‘“‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.”’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg. Va. No branch offices and no 
‘solicitors. 


WANTED 

Position as Office Manager or Comptroller. 
Twenty years’ experience in Accounting. 
For the ‘past ten years office manager and 
executive assistant of two of the South's 
outstanding manufacturing plants Have 
completed course in higher accounting, also 
C. P. A. coaching course. Prefer North 
Carolina or South Carolina location. 

Write “Box C-117,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


ndex to Advertiser 


Eaton, Paul B 
Engineering Sales 


Fatnir Bearing Co 


Gates Rubber Co. 
General Chemical Co 
Gluckin & ° Co., Wm 
Gossett Machine Works 
Graton & Knight Co 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 
Greenville Belting Co 
Guif Refining Co 


Habow Chemical 
Houghton & Co 
Houghton Wool 
Hyster Co 


Industrial Rayon Corp 
Iselin-Jefferson Co 


Jenkins Metal Co 
Johnson Chemical Cx 


Page 
Akron Belting Co 57 
Allen Co. 58 
American Blower Corp 10 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 27 
Arkansas Co 16 
Armstrong Cork Co. 18 
Baily & Co., Joshua L 48 
Barium Reduction Corp 55 
Barkley Machine Works 58 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 52 and 53 
Carolina Refractories Co 63 
Clinton Co 43 
Commercial Factors Corp 3 
Corn Products Refining Co 4) 
‘Crabb & Co.. William 65 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 14 
Cundiff. John O 47 
Curran & Barry 48 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 59 
Daniel Construction Co... 4 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 0 
Dayton Rubber Mize. Co 5 
Denison Mig. Co 60 
Dronsfield. Bros 61 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 65 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Scott Co.. Henry L. 

Seydel-Woolley & Co. 

Slaughter Machinery Co 

Sonoco Products 

Southern Belting Co 

Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Apron Co 
Texwood Mig. & Sales Co 


Valentine & Co.. J. W. 
Veeder-Root. Inc 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Vorel Co., Joseph A. 


WAK Industries 
Watson-Williams 
Wellington, Sears Co 
Whitehead Machinery Co 
Machine Work: 
Whitinsville Spinning 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Troy 


Ring Co 


Page 

Kearny Mfg. Co.. Inc. 63 

Keever Starch Co 54 
Zien 

Lambeth Rope Corp 15 

Loper. Ralph E 58 

Luttrell & Co... C. E 46 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 39 

National Ring Traveler Co 61 

Neisler Mills 48 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co Front Cover 

Norlander-Young Machine Co ; 65 

Orkin Exterminating Co 13 

Peach & Co., D. W. 41 

Pease & Co., J. N, 60 

Raymond Service, Inc... Chas. P 

Rhoads & Son. J. E. . 43 

Rice Dobby Chain Co 59 

Riveria. Hotel 51 


and 3: 


48 


Back Cover 


52 
63 


WANTED 


Man to travel Carolinas with ex- 


perience in spinning or twisting 


Good salary, all expenses paid to 


man who can qualify Reply to 


J-21,"’ 


care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
At once Mechanic thoroughly familiar 
with spinning mill Apply by letter 
giving reference and experience 
BRODNAX COTTON MILL 
Brodnax, Va. 


WANTED 
EXTRA GOOD CARD GRINDER 
BEST OF PAY 
WINTON MILLS 
FORT VALLEY, GA. 
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WANTED 


10x5 Intermediates Woonsocket or 
build. Must be in A-1l condition. 
prices and delivery and location. 


Address ‘*‘R-26,"’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


Good paying roller covering business. 
Established approximately fifty years. 


Address Y. Z.,”’ 


care Textile Bulletin. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS © 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW: YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET | NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit 
Philadelphia = Chicago New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


45 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Selling Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON. 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ling Agent: 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


otton Goods Market 


The Office of Price Administration has announced pric: 
increases at the mill level aggregating about ten per cen! 
above present ceilings for all fine cotton goods. For th 
present, OPA said, the mill price increases will not resull 
in retail price increases because converters are not now per 
mitted to pass on increases allowed at the mill level. 

At the same time, OPA revoked previous permission te 
sell fine cotton goods on an adjustable pricing basis. The 
new increases, made.in conformity with the Stabilization 
Extension Act, are retroactive to last June 30. OPA said 
that the new increases are subject to revision on the basis 
of a contemplated detailed survey of current costs in the 
industry. 

The amendment to Direction One of Conservation Order 
M-91, the duck order, was issued to permit the continued 
use of inventories of specified types of duck frozen in the 
hands of manufacturers for filing orders of the Maritime 
Commission:and the War Shipping Administration in addi 
tion to Army and Navy orders, the War Production Board 
has reported. Certain types of manufacturers are permitted 
to continue to use their stocks of specified types of duck fo: 
incorporation into certain specified types of products. How 
ever, these manufacturers are still required to report thei: 
inventories and are subject to the order, WPB said. 

WPB has also issued Direction Two to Order L-99, or 
dering a considerable number of looms converted from 
production of other fabrics to the manufacture. of duck 
Acting to obtain a 30,000,000-yard increase in the produc 
tion of tent twills and flat ducks by the end of the year. 
the conversions will cut into an already short supply of (1) 
heavy sheetings required for bagging, (2) denims which 
are used principally for overalls, (3) all types of drills and 
twills which are in current high demand for industrial and 
work clothing purposes, and (4) various other relatively 
essential fabrics. All less important fabrics have alread) 
been converted to the fullest extent practicable. 

The seriousness of the situation in respect to duck wa 
revealed by the fact that despite the steady pressure exer 
cised by WPB over the past two years to increase produc 
tion of such items as denim and sheeting, these fabrics ar 
now subordinated to duck. 

Direction Two to Order L-99, issued Sept. 13, alsp rc 
quires the looms converted to duck to operate at a max: 
mum weekly rate and stipulates that the duck produce 
must be sold only to the Army or Navy unless rejected b 
both services. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+ + + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


A total of 23,254,192 cotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States Aug. 31, of which 22,2-40,676 
were operated at some time during the month, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. This compares with 22,289,904 
for July, 22,373,494 for June, 22,387,784 for May, 22.- 
{11,922 for April and 22,635,336 for August, 1943. The 
aggregate number of active spindle hours reported for Au- 
gust was 9,952,330,677, an average of 428 per spindle in 
place, compared with 8,607,616,897, an average of 370 per 

me 6spindle in place for July, and 10,093,811,448, an. average 
of 431 per spindle in place for August, 1943. Based on an 
activity of 80 hours per week, cotton spindles in the United 
States were operated during August at 116.3 per cent capac- 
ity. This percentage compares, on the same basis, with 
115.5 for July, 118.5 for Jume, 119 for May, 124.9 for 
April, and 122.5 for August, 1943. 

Cotton lint consumed during August totaled 841,490 
bales compared with 724,167 bales in July and 847,187 in 
August last year.. Cotton consumed during August includ- 
ed: in cotton-growing states 742,384 bales, compared with 
644,984 in July this year and 737,159 in August last year; 
and in the: New England states 79,037 bales, compared 
with 61,506 and 82,078. Cotton spindles active during 
August included: in cotton-growing states 17,350,976, com- 
pared with 17,349,738 in July this year, and 17,390,604 in 
August last year; and in the New England states 4,347,238, 
compared with 4,389,448 and 4,689,220. 

Spokesmen in the Philadelphia market are looking for- 


ward to an increase in production during the next few 
h months, though present production figures show it is off 
d 25 to 30 per cent, compared with last year at this time. 
d Production has fallen off in recent weeks, and with it the 
“oe supply available for civilian uses. At the same time, inqui- 
vod ries have slackened. to some extent. 

3 Yarn men are not taking too seriously any talk that rayon 
ise will be a strong competitor with cotton after the war. They 
- declare that cotton did not go overboard with huge expan- 
( sion programs and is turning out its present warload with 
ro 4 practically the same facilities it had before the national 

emergency. 
. They believe this will be a strong factor in its favor 
when reconversion starts in earnest, because there will be 

Sm 0 need for scrapping or curtailing plants that mushroom. 
, ed during the war in the synthetic fields. All that will be 

necessary, these spokesmen say, is for cotton to cut the 
4 number of man-hours worked to take up the slack, should 

it occur, without any need for shutting down entire plants, 

which they expect to happen in the synthetic fields. 

a 

_ 
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APRON 


That the textile industry welcomed a 
better-fitting apron is shown by the ever 
increasing sale of KENTEX precision- 
built aprons, since their introduction 
into a highly competitive field six years 
ago. 


_. In spite of this increased demand, and 
shortages of material, we have not low- 
ered the high standard of workmanship 
and material we set for KENTEX 
aprons—and are continuing to supply 
our trade with the highest quality gen- 
uine Jeather aprons, with 
a sure fit guaranteed. 


Write for samples and 
prices. | 


KENTEX 


TEXTILE 


APRON 
COMPANY 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


| | 
| 
| 
JB. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
(October 1, 1944 49 


lo Producers of 


sion. 


and New Jersey. 


AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 


Cotton Kuitting Yarns 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 


<a We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 


finer count cotton knitting varns. 


is of the very highest: 


post-war business with responsible producers of 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


: WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


53 West 23rpD ST. 
ae NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 


PHONE GRAMERCY 5-1400 


PITTSTON, PA. 


Lift- Trucks 


Portable Blower 
Power ond 


Portable Elevotors 


Grovity Conveyors 


SR. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
OTHING BUT GUARANTEED E07 


a Time and Money Saving Equipment 


Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


Re-employment of Veterans At Cannon Mills 
(Continued from Page 22)—company’s employ and also 
tags his application for special consideration by the service- 
men’s personnel department. The veteran is welcomed back 


to the company, acquainted with the companys re-employ- 


ment policy, and interviewed in detail as to his experience 
in military service, the type of work he desires and is 
qualified to perform. Should he indicate a desire to return 
to his former job, he is examined by the company physician, 
and if physically qualified, his application ts turned over to 
his former department head and he is notified by the official 
company work card to report to work on his former job. 

Should the veteran not be physically qualified to perform 
the duties of his former job, he is questioned as to the type 
of work he would like to do and is able to perform. At the 
same time additional information is secured from him which 
includes his background and qualifications, special training 
in or out of service and previous experience along with an 
appraisal of his physical capacities and the conditions under 
which he should work made by the company physician if 
the handicap is not evident. When these records are com- 
plete and the veteran's physical limitations and the condi- 
tions under which he should work are determined, suitable 
placement procedures are begun. 

In order to have advance information to be used to de- 
termine those jobs considered suitable for handicapped per- 
sons an analysis has been made of the various jobs in each 
department of the company to establish the physical activi- 
ties required of each, the conditions under which each exists 
and the qualifications necessary to perform each job. These 
analyses are separated into groups which specify certain 
jobs that can be performed without hardship by persons 
having various handicaps. Having all records complete on 
the veteran’s limitations, his previous experience and his 
likes and dislikes, he is acquainted with the several or more 
jobs. that he will be able to successfully perform with his 


handicap. 


Job placement is made by the servicemen’s personnel de- 
partment. A follow-up is made on each veteran at the end 
of one week, three weeks and six weeks. This information 
is received from the overseer or foreman directly concerned. 
Should a veteran find that he is unable to perform a specific 
job, he is to report it to his overseer or to the servicemen’s 
personnel department. If another physical examination ts 
necessary, it is made by the company physician and after all 
the facts in the case are known, the veteran is transferred 
to another job provided the transfer is found to be for the 
best interest of the veteran. 

Veterans having no limitations are allowed the privilege 
of transfer from one job to another provided the facts in 
the case warrant the change and it is felt that the change 
will benefit the veteran. It is the purpose of this depart- 
ment to place veterans in jobs in which they are qualified 
and satisfied. 


Dismantling of Mills Is Prohibited 


A mill that any time during the period from Jan. 1, 
1944, through Aug. 31, 1944, produced any textile fabric 
or yarn cannot be dismantled without specific permission 
of the War Production Board, WPB has made known. This 
action was taken in Limitation Order L-215, the textile, 
clothing and leather machinery order, amended Sept. 22. 
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Extensive Line of Processing Equipment 
Shown in Catalogue 


Displaying one of the most extensive lines of process 

equipment in the nation, the first catalogue illustrating the Released h the Arm 
combined resources of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, y y 
Pa.. and its divisions, J. P. Devine Mfg. Co. and Quimby | , 
Pump Co., has just been issued. Forty different categories 
of process items, ranging from the smallest agitator to huge | : 
process vessels, are listed, with many illustrations, engineer- Now Open Year Around 
ing drawings and descriptions of operating principles. A : 
number of recently-developed products and improvements ) 
to staridard lines are described. 

Porter Process Division equipment described includes ; ry H t | 
numerous types of mixers, agitators, blenders, ball and lV Qe fa O eC 
pebble mills, kettles arid pressure GEM OF FLORIDA’S EAST COAST 
equipment are listed varieties of autoclaves, dryers, frac- : | 
tionating columns, jacketed fittings, heat exchangers, im- | 
pregnators, pressure vessels, tanks, vacuum pumps, vulcan- 
izers. Screw, rotex, centrifugal and chemical pumps are 


presented under Quimby products. NEW CABANA CLUB Open Nightly at 
The catalogue illustrates how the Quimby plants at New- Swimming Pool and Tennis Court 


ark and New Brunswick, N. J., and the Devine plant at Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., ac quired by Porter in the past two years, have 
heen co-ordinated with the Porter Process Division plant at 


Pittsburgh, Pa., into one of the major equipment producers S 


for the chemical industry. 


Entitled ‘‘Porter, Devine, Quimby—-The Complete Line FT RT | FT) 


of Better Built Equipment for the Process Industries,”’ the 


atalogue is available at Porter's main offices, Oliver Build- | 
catalogue is at Porter's main offices, Oliver Builc | RECREATION 


ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Army’s Warehoused Duck At Lowest Point 


Vast requirements of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and — ; 
Maritime Commission for cotton duck during the past six 
months have reduced the amount of duck in the various 
fe | Quartermaster depots to the lowest level since Pearl Harbor, _ Station W agon will meet your train and 
Quartermaster Corps procurement officers in charge of the make trips to the world’s famous beach 
duck and webbing pool said recently. 


Transportation Service for Guests— 


oly 


Much of the duck which has been withdrawn from :stor- a 
age in the past year has been for fabrication j rts Boat and Motor for Fishing and Pleasure - 
age in the past year has been for fabrication into numerous ) oat and Motor tor fishing anc easure te 
items needed by all the services. such as tarpaulins, tents. “et 

truck covers, bunk bottoms and hatch covers, and was util- 
ized to meet accelerated task force requirements on which 
prompt action is essential. 


’ 


4 
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Write for Descriptive Literature and 
Rates 


At the present time, it was pointed out, it is necessary to 
hold a small amount of duck at the gray goods mills so as 
to be able to direct it fo the finishing plants and then to the 
fabricators to meet Overseas requirements for specific items @ ; 
and avoid crosshauling. However, the stocks on hand at 
the gray goods mills during a recent period represented less 
than a week's requirements of the overall military program 


for this fabric. 4 
Because of the present policy of duck mills to make 4 


offerings only on a short-term basis—sometimes as short as 


7 


a = 


| 30 days—-procurement officers.find it difficult to forecast the Box 747, Daytona Beach, Fla. . 
y Army's ‘‘assets’’ in terms of fabric. and. therefore. equally HENRY H. HARDESTY, Mgr 7 
difficult to plan any fabricating schedule very far in ad- 
vance. 
mG Virtually all American military strength in the Pacific is 
quartered under canvas. it w id | throug! 
as, it Was Said, anc throughout that N | 
area the life of canvas is much shorter—as its life in tem- 
perate climates. 
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Thoughts on a New World 


(Continued from Page 20)—organizations must be shown 
the futility of continuing to manufacture on their present 
policies. Many must change to synthetics or some combina- 
tion of them, or they must shift gradually but surely into 
the field of luxuries—specialties. Finally, it must analyze 
world markets and determine what kind of products these 
markets need and desire, and the textile industry must make 
for them what they desire, and as they desire it. 

It has been said that the success of Germany and Japan 
in world markets has been the fact that they manufactured 
what their foreign customers wanted, by carefully executing 
designs and patterns indicated by customers. Some of our 
foreign customers say that England and the United States 
have gone abroad to sell what we desire to manufacture 
rather than to manufacture what foreign customers desire. 


Again, this nation has been accused of having only a com- 


mercial interest in foreign countries and has not sufficiently 


Victor Service Engineers can help you 


Hold Hands in the Spinning Room 


With spinning and twisting hands so hard to get, you want to hold 
all you can find, once you get them on the job. Bad spinning, with 
excessive end breakage and other work-increasing troubles, makes 
the job look tough, discourages learners, often leads them to quit 
after a few hours. Even experienced hands are much more likely 
to stick to the job when spinning runs smoothly. 


The Victor Service Engineer can help you put your spinning and 
twisting in shape to ease the demands on operatives, and also make 


. good production less dependent on the operatives’ skill. He can 


show you short cuts, too, in “tooling up” for new fibers, new mixes 
and blends. 


Thoroughly mill-trained, a man who can “speak your language”, 
the Victor Service Engineer has the answers to the toughest travel- 
er questions. Write, wire, or phone for prompt service. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 Ww. Franklin Ave. Tel. 247 


Ring Traveler 


demonstrated our interest in their social and economic wel- 
fare. To be specific, one representative from South America 
recently stated, “We want to trade with you as neighbors. 
We do not want to be exploited.’’ These are factors to be 
considered in planning for the New World if we want to 
consciously expand the industry, rather than become -in- 
different and let it decrease in importance in social and 
economic contribution. 


So far, we have. only highlighted only two or three of 
the complex problems of textile economics in the New 
World. There are others and in the full exploration of 
these, there will be othe related problemr, such as financing 
foreign trade, the World Bank, the Stabilization Fund, 
stabilization of currencies—gold, silver and many other. 
factors. This discussion has not produced a very enthusias- 
tic outlook. It may have been depressing and even distress- 
ing to some who, even under this impact of present demand, 
have had economic difficulties. Perhaps the rest of the dis- 
cussion will be more hopeful, more inspiring, more appeal. 
ing to those who mee this powerful and constructive 
agency. 

In a previous article we ie of the moral values of war 
and how it has acted as a great unifter of all of the dangling 
and disconnected entities of our national life. This we said 
is a moral value and indicates the power of this nation 
when all of its energies are harnessed for a focal purpose. 
This war has had another constructive value. This value 
lies in the field of social and economic progress. Its value 
can only be determined by the intelligence that follows the 
war. Our fighting machine is one of the most cosmopoli- 
tan organizations in the world. Its groups are filled with 
men and women from the North and from the South, from 
the East and from the West, from the mountains, the plains 
and the sea, from homes of wealth and poverty, from slums 
and castles, from farm and factory, from every conceivable 
stratum and condition. of the social and economic life of 
this nation. No family has escaped the influence of the 
man in this congregation of men and women in our services. 


All of these men and women have come under the 
splendid care of the best trained, best fed, best clothed 
army in the world. They have the best sanitation, the best 
medical care, the best hospitalization that money and brains 
could procure. All of these people have lived in this envir- 
onment and enjoyed its social uplift. When the war is over 
and finally, those who can, return home, they are going to 
carry with them the memories and the facts that produced 
the memories. Those who, at home, will live in an envir- 
onment which permits less than the creature comforts they 
enjoyed, will finally become dissatisfied and either will 
strive to secure these comforts in their own communities or 
move to communities where they are available. 


This war is a creator of desires for a better social and 
economic life. It is a creator of urgent desires for necessi- 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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ties and for luxuries. It is a mdtivating social upsurge 
which will finally express itself in Better living. Thus we 
can say truthfully that America has had an opportunity to 
show and prove her utilities to large groups who might 
otherwise have had a long wait for a demonstration. In this 
sense then the war has had an advertising value of countless 
worth and has created consumer demands of untold estima- 
tion. 


The industries of this nation through their research and 
advertising mediums must follow through on this new 
awakening. In it are potential markets for untold quantities 
of materials and goods. This fact is also predicated on 
another factor discussed in a previous article. The problem 
of unemployment must be solved. There must be provided 
an economic means for the purchase of these newly desired 
articles and services. Wholesome employment at fair wages 
is the means of taking advantage of the new market areas 
the war is opening up in the domestic market. This ts also 
modified by the factor that the articles manufactured are 
within price ranges of the economic ability of the purchaser 
and that special care has been used in the distribution of 
the products so that they are readily and easily accessible. 
These statements are not idle fancy or theory, they are 
statements of facts and practicable of attainment. Thus the 
impact of social and economic expansion of war can assert 
itself in the domestic market. 


The Influence of Americans 


But, this is not all; the impact of war has had a social 
and economic influence in foreign fields. Wherever our 
forces have gone, they have carried the culture, the clothing, 
the conveniences and the influences of the spirit and prog- 
ress of this nation. In the backward areas, they have been 
the idols and enjoyed the admiration of the majority of the 
people. Straws thrown up indicate the direction of the 
winds. I have no personal or actual experiences which | 
can use as straws. All that I know is what I read in the 
press and from letters that the boys write home, and yet 
this is not necessary in order to draw the deductions below. 


These fighting men and women are living models of the 


wares and ways of American life. They are the show-win- 
dows, the billboards. the page ads in Esquire, Harper's 


Bazaar and other similar magazines. 


But for the sake of interest, we shall make a few side 
remarks on sartodial and home influence. One boy wrote 
back that one day in Cairo he saw a shiek shaded by a palm, 
“strutting his stuff’ in a suit of underwear made by a 
Southern manufacturer. Another in Teheran slept on sheets 
with a label of a large Southern manufacturer, another saw 
a gitl garbed gloriously and gaily in a variegated towel 
from the states—and so the story could go on and on. The 
impact and imprint of American-made goods on foreign 
people cannot be measured. They will not recover from 
that influence until finally they can enjoy them, if American 
manufacturers and exporters are smart and construct prod- 
ucts that appeal to the various nationalities, at prices. they 
can pay, and means of conducting international trade can 
be financed reasonably. This class of business lends itself 
to the field of specialty manufacturing and may not appeal 
to those groups who are still sold on the idea that mass 
manufacturing has come to stay:and is the economic solu- 
tion to public demands. For—(Continued on Page 59) 
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And what of... 
AFTERW ARDS? 


While working night and day to meet 
present urgent needs, the textile industry 
is, at the same time, planning ahead for 
production in the post-war period. Switch- 
ing the industry's wartime output to peace- 
time production will naturally demand 
considerable adjustment—adjustment 
which must be planned for well in advance. 
And that’s where chemistry can help. For 
textile chemistry is often the most effective 
way of developing new fabrics, new fin- 
ishes, new characteristics. 


If you, too, are planning ahead to peace- 
time production, why not let Burkart- 
Schier help? We will be glad to put at 
your disposal our complete technical and 
research facilities. Inquiries are cordially 
invited. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS « DETERGENTS « SOFTENERS « REPELLENTS « FINISHES 


PLANTS: CwHattanooca.... KNoxvitte.... NASHVILLE 


SALES AND SERVICE: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. Bentel, 
W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. H. V. 
Wells, care of Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co., Nashville, Tenn. Law- 
rence Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
James A, Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala. Nelson A. 
Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Eliyn,(Chicago) lil. Byrd Miller, Wood- 
side Building, Greenville, S.C. 
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Rot-Proofing Process Is Made Available 
Free for Duration 


Reflecting the patent pooling policy generally followed 
by American industry to facilitate war production, Roxalin 
Flexible Finishes, Inc., of Elizabeth, N. J., owner of a 
patented process for rot-proofing aircraft fabrics, announces 
that free licenses are being granted on request to aircraft 
manufacturers who are required by the Navy to employ this 
process. A long program of tests by the government and 


ing method extends the life of planes operating in tropical 
climates where heat and humidity stimulate fungi growth 
causing rapid deterioration of fabric-covered wing and tail 
surfaces. 

Tried out for two years by Pan American Airways and 
American Export Airlines, the process was declared to pro- 


many planes, the fabrics on which. previously had to be 
renewed after four months, now show no deterioration due 


to fungi after more than a year in tropical service. As a 


result of these tests, confirmed by the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics and ‘the National Bureau of Standards. the Navy De- 
partment recently issued a specification to the aircraft in- 


dustry making it mandatory to rot-proof fabric on all Navy . 


planes by a method covered in the patent held by Roxalin. 
It is expected that similar action will be taken shortly by the 
War Department with respect to Army planes. 

The principles embodied in the method described in the 
Navy Department specifications have been available com- 
mercially for several years in- the Emycel fabric finishing 
system, owned by Roxalin. This is a spray process which 
accomplishes ‘in four coats what other processes require 
seven to eight to achieve. The process employs a high sol- 
ids, high viscosity material which is reduced to sprayable 
low viscosity by heating. On application it deposits full 
solids content without waste of solvent thinners, thus pro- 
viding adequate coverage and smoothness in. the minimum 
number of coats. 


After the war, licensing of the process will go on a nor- 


commercial aircraft lines have shown that this fabric-finish-. 


vide an effective solution to this problem; it is stated that 


mal commercial basis. During the present war emergency, 
Roxalin also has made available to industry the technical 
results of its findings in the field of fungicidal research. 
To assure that the process will be correctly applied, thus 
providing maximum safety for war planes in this respect, 
and also protecting the post-war value of the patent, the 
company now is working with aircraft: manufacturers in 
providing materials and technical guidance on application 
of the method. 


Acetyl Peraxide Made Safe for Industry, 
Becco Announces 


A process for making solutions of acetyl peroxide, which 
are perfectly safe to handle, has been developed by Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical Co., Inc.. Buffalo, N. Y. This chemical, 
one of the most simple organic peroxides, has been the sub- 
ject of many investigations for over 80 years. It was first 
prepared by Brodie in 1863 who. reacted barium peroxide 


with acetic anhydride in ether solution. Vanino.- Clover. 


Richmond and others continued this work, and in 1909 
Gambarjan succeeded preparing acetyl peroxide by re- 


acting sodium peroxide with acetic anhydride. He studied 


the properties of acetyl peroxide and describes the product 


as highly explosive. Later, Kharasch, in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society describes acetyl peroxide as “an 
outstanding peroxide of great usefulness,” but adds that it 
has to be ° used on the spot (of manufacture) because of 
its sensitivity. 

With the great developments in the production of syn- 
thetic plastics and elastomers in recent years, acetyl peroxide 
has again come to the foreground, as it was found to be 
one of the outstanding polymerization catalysts. Since 100 
per cent acetyl peroxide cannot be shipped, used or even 
manufactured on a large scale, Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
Co. carried out extensive research work to overcome these 
difficulties. The product now available is a 30 per cent 
solution of acetyl peroxide in dimethylphthalate. This solu- 
tion is a water-white, non-explosive liquid, immune to 


shock and impact. It represents a form of acetyl peroxide 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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that is suitable for commercial purposes and that can be 
handled with ease and perfect safety. Besides its great vaiue 
as a polymerization agent, other interesting applications 
include its use as a germicide, a bleaching and oxidizing 
agent, and in vulcanization. It has great possibilities in 
organic syntheses as it 1s very reactive and offers a source 
of active oxygen in a non-aqueous medium. 

Because of the ever-increasing demand for chemical 
products, facilities and personnel for war purposes, solu- 
tions of acetyl peroxide can be supplied, at present, in 
research quantities only. As soon as equipment can be 
installed, the product will be available in commertial quan- 
ties.. Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc., or its sales agency, 
Becco Sales Corp., both located in Buffalo, with offices in 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte and Chi- 
cago, will be glad to furnish detatled information on this 
product and its application. 


Du Pont Develops New Type Air Duct 


To meet wartime needs. a new type of portable air duct-— 


flexible but non-collapsible—-has been developed by Du. 


Pont engineers for either blower or exhaust systems. It is 
an improved ““Ventube’’ flexible ventilating duct suitable 
for industrial uses such as maintenance of vats, tanks, boil- 
ers or for rapidly changing air in work-rooms or drying 
rooms. 

Non-collapsible ““Ventube” is a sleeve or tube of standard 
“Ventube” impregnated cloth, either regular or fire-resist- 
ant, with a tempered steel helical spring inside it. Thus the 
maximum. air-flow. opening is maintained, regardless of 
whether the duct is bent sharply or the system is blowing 


or sucking air. When bent to an angle of 180 degrees it 
will exhaust eight times more air than the old style tubing. 

Users who have tested and approved the new “Ventube”’ 
report it more efficient, more flexible, lighter in weight, and 
less easily damaged by rough handling than ordinary types 
cf such tubing. The new duct weighs only half as much as 
an equivalent length and diameter of the earlier cype non- 
collapsible “Ventube.” If the covering of the new ‘Ven- 
tube” is burned by a welding torch or cut through it can be 
patched like an automobile inner tube. 

~“Ventube” is made by. impregnating and coating espe- 
cially selected fabrics with a high grade abrasion-resistant 
compound that is water-resistant and impermeable to air. 
The fabric also ts highly resistant to heat, moisture, mildew 
and dry rot. 


Production of ammonia from a new plant at Lake 


‘Charles, La., has been announced by George W. Dolan, 


president of the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. The plant 
is one of the two largest in the country producitig ammonia 
from natural gas. Built by the Defense Plant Corp. and 
operated under lease by Mathieson, the new plant js fully 
engaged in war production, the ammonia being used to 
produce high explosives. The new plant is near to its 
sources of raw materials and has the advantage of low fuel 
costs as well as low shipping costs by water and _ rail 
throughout the Gulf States and the Mississippi Valley. In 
addition to. ammonia, Mathieson produces caustic soda, soda 
ash and synthetic salt cake at Lake Charles. Other manu- 
facturing centers of the Mathieson organization are located 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Saltville, Va. 
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ODIUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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SERVICE 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
Westinghouse 
Motern 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill all your drive needs 


quickly at 


Manufacturers and Distri 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


T REPLACEMENT 


Get Perfect Color Matching, with- 
out Delays on Dark, Rainy Days—or 
at Night with a Macbeth Skylight 


It is no longer necessary to wait for a 
few hours of good sunlight to get a 
perfect matchihg. A Macbeth Skylight 
can be used at any hour of the day or 
night for long or short periods. It’s 
light is constant, non-changing. Deli- 
eate tints and shades can be perfectly 
matched for use anywhere, anytime. 
Eliminate re-dyves, delays and losses 
because of poor matching, with a Mac- 
beth Skylight. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY C0. 


501 Liberty Life Building + Charlotte, N. C 


Adequate 
Testing 
pays 
4 
ways 


Model Q-3. Capacity 2,000 Ibs. tensile. For testing duck, 
webbing, shroud cords, twine, etc. Extra heavy construc- 
tion to stand up under ‘round-the-clock production testing. 


Testing facilitates research, protects pur- 
chasing, promotes production and proves 
quality. Let the 60 models of *Scott Tes- 
ters serve your testing needs for tensile, 


* Registered é 
Trademark hysteresis, burst, crepeage, twist, flexing, etc. 


HENRY L. SCOTT 


115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 
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Gaston County Division of S. T. A. 
Has Fall Meeting 


(Continued from Page 26)—no matter if it is cotton or 
synthetic fibers. Cotton, as you know, in the short staples is 
subject to about 15 per cent waste. I think you men who 
work with the longer staples figure it runs somewhere from 
20 to 25 per cent waste. In spinning synthetic fibers, how- 
ever, you do not allow for more than two or three per cent 
of waste. When you buy 134-inch cotton you know you 
have a lot of 15-inch cotton in there. But when you buy 
1;*;-inch rayon staple you know that if you want it you can 
get approximately all of it 1,4,-inch, and you do not have 
to comb out any short hers: 

There are now three different types of rayon being made, 
acetate, Cupra-ammonium and viscose. Acetate and viscose 
are much larger in production than cupra-ammonium. 
When you leave what is strictly rayon and go into the other 
fields of nylon, vinyon and two or three other super-fibers, 
you find you have another field. This has not ‘yet been 
developed, because there has not been a’supply of cut nylon 
to experiment with. Men who have handled nylon have 
told me that after you get it through the cards there is 
nothing in the world that will spin so well as nylon. An 
end seldom breaks down 

At the beginning of the war we were making approxt- 
mately 80,000,000 pounds of rayon in this country. Japan 
was making more than that. The last shipment from Japan 
prior to the war was 11 cents per pound f.o.b. ships. You 
can realize that at 11 cents a pound, with only two per 
cent waste, it was probably cheaper than cotton at eight 
cents, with 15 per cent waste, or at nine cents. Of course, 
I realize we did not. get rayon in the mills at 11 cents a 
pound, because we had shipping charges and other charges 
added. But it did show that Japan could produce rayon to 
sell at 11 cents a pound and make a profit on it, and I 
think the day will come when we shall very nearly approach 
that in the United States. 

In making dress goods and in making certain types of 
hosiery, if you are called upon to furnish the yarn out of 
cotton, that yarn is uniform; that is, it dyes all the same. 
If you dye it, it is going to dye the same. On the other 
hand, if you are called upon to make a synthetic yarn you 
can make blends; you can make it with 20 per cent acetate 
and 80 per cent viscose, or make it with 30 per cent and 
70 per cent, or you can make it with 50 and 50. Each of 
those blends, because of the peculiar qualities of the viscose 
and the acetate, gives a different effect in the goods, in the 


dyeing. You can cross-dye your fabric and get the viscose 


fore a man making certain types of clothing (that is, ladies’ 
clothing and things of that kind) could get different effects 
by using different blends. 

The point I want to bring out is that after this war we 
are going to have to use these synthetic yarns, and the man 
who is going to succeed is the man who knows how to 
handle synthetics. I am afraid that the mills in Gaston 
County are not awake to the fact that they are not going to 
be able to continue to run full, making cotton yarns, and I 
fear that you are not taking enough time to study synthetics. 
After this war is ended, when your president tells you that 
he cannot sell the entire output of your mill, it will be too 
late. Therefore that is why I am telling you that you men, 
especially the young men, had better get busy and learn 
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something about spinning synthetics. This is not the time 
to sit down and say: ‘Our mills are running steadily; we 
have all we can do. and therefore we are not interested.” 
If you do you have forgotten the years before the war, when 
production was cut down to something like 15 per cent. 
You men have forgotten that. Not only that, but you have 
synthetic fibers coming 1n, and I have not seen the slightest 
inclination in Gaston County to prepare for that. It is my 
opinion that if you do not wake up you are likely to find 
yourselves in a hot spot when the war is over. I do not 
like to be pessimistic, but I think we should face the facts. 
The day will come when the president of your mill will be 
going down to Greenville and other places for men who 
can spin these synthetic yarns, who know something about 
viscose, something about acetate, something about nylon. 
and vinyon. So you young men, especially, had better get 


busy. 


CHAIRMAN WINGET: We thank you, Mr. Clark, for your 
remarks. You made the statement that nylon ts very easily 
spun if we can get it carded properly. Is that correct? 


Mr. CLARK: That is what I have been told. I have 
never seen anyone who was able to get enough of it to spin. 


CHAIRMAN WINGET: Are you able to tell me the differ- 
ence between cards for carding nylon and cards for carding 
cotton ? 

Mr. CLARK: No, I cannot. I have been told, however, 
that-all you have to do is to take off the flats and put on 
rollers. A large part of your combed yarn is sold to knit- 
ters. Many of these men know nothing except what they 
learned in the mill; they have done no research work. How 
many men in here have spun synthetic yarns? Only two. 
Mr. Dilling, you have spun a good deal, haven't you? 

MARSHALL DILLING: Yes. 

Mr. CLARK: Is it very dificult to change over ? 

Mr. DiLiinG: It depends a good deal on what you are 
going to do and what you are going to make. Some of it-is 
very easy to change over. I might ‘say this: the synthetic 
fibers you get today are so much superior that it is very 
much easier to spin them. 

Mr. CrarK: You have spun some Japanese makes, 
haven't you ? 

Mr. DILLING: Yes, and I have spun most American 
makes. Before the war the synthetic fibers were taking the 
place of some five or six million bales of cotton, and the 
synthetic yarn industry has been expanded since then. We 
have destroyed much of it in Japan and in Germany and in 
eo" Italy, but it would not surprise me if a few years after the 
_ end of the war the world production of synthetic fibers 
will be vastly increased.. I agree with Mr. Clark that the 
time is going to come when we use largely synthetic fibers 
or blends. Do you know what the production is, Mr. Clark? 


Re? Mr. CLark: No, I do not, but I know a number of 

,. manufacturers of synthetic fibers are planning to increase 

. tas the capacity of their plants after the war. During the last 

» few weeks a very successful and very high-grade 10's yarn 

- -@& has been spun from synthetic fibers. They were not able to 

fhe spin as fine numbers as that before that time. I do think if 

the Gaston County division could devote its sessions to dis- 

cussions of synthetic yarns it would be very valuable... You 
. a@ are going to have to spin these yarns sooner or later. 
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One Production-expansion Step 

you can take NOW 


In looking ahead to the day machinery manufacturers. can 
deliver your new spinning and twisting equipment, don’t 


_ lose sight of the fact that rings can improve your operation 


TODAY. Repair worn standard rings with new DIAMOND 
FINISH and get substantial production gains. Repair with 
our Eadie lubricated rings and get still more. 


We make all types of holders 


WHITINSVILLE (™4ss- 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING RENG CO. 


Makers of Spinning and ister Rings since 1573 


Any way you look at it 
‘‘AKRON”’ is good belting 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTIN© COMPANY 
406 South Second Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Rood 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Car. 


HABOW CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


CONOVER, PHONE 458 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINERY 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, SC. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Centralized Lubrication Systems Explained 


How centralized lubrication systems increase the produc- 
tion output of machinery and at the same time make 1m- 
pressive savings in time, power and lubricating materials, 1s 
the theme of Bulletin No. 25, recently published by the 
Farval Corp. This 16-page booklet, printed in three colors, 
is a graphic portrayal of the theory and practice of mechani 
cal lubrication. It opens with a study of the machinery 
lubrication problem and of the economies that are inherent 
in a system which delivers lubricant to all bearings in exact 
exact measured amounts regardless of location. This infor- 
mation is faced by a large close-up of a Farval Manual 
Dualine System at work. There follows an explanation, by 
means of six cutaway drawings in color, of how the Farval 
measuring valve operates to deliver a measured amount of 
lubricant, and why it can do this without recourse to 
springs, check valves or small ports. The construction and 
operation of both manual and automatic pumping units, 
which provide the high pressure source of lubricant supply, 
are similarly treated. The center spread is devoted to the 


-economics of positive mechanical lubrication; and in the 


concluding pages a selection of 24 application photographs 
suggest methods of locating and mounting pumping units 
and feed lines on as many different kinds of machinery. 
Copies of the booklet may be secured by addressing Dept. 
T. B., the Farval Corp., 3295 East 80th Street, Cleveland 4. 


Fabric Shift Tester Is Developed 


After considerable research and development work, 
United States Testing Co., Inc., has completed the building 
of an apparatus for measuring the yarn shifting resistance 
of woven fabrics. Yarn shifting has long been a major 
problem in the dress and underwear fields, being the cause 
of many customers returns and complaints. 

The fabric shift tester accurately measures the amount of 
pressure necessary to create an objectionable opening in the 
fabric. Tests are made on materials after three launderings, 
to remove the bulk of finishing material and reduce the 
fabric to its lowest resistance to yarn shifting. 

The company ts preparing to mdnufacture the machine 
in its precision instrument shop and these units will be 
available shortly. Fabric shift tests are available to the 
trade—a half-yard sample of fabric is required to conduct 
the full test. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. has announced that on Oct. 
2 the general sales office of the firm’s mechanical specialties 
division will be located at Clinton, Mass., where the prod- 
ucts of this division are manufactured. The mechanical 
specialties general sales office has been previously located at 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. A district sales 
office of this division will continue to be maintained at the 
Fred Hale, 
mechanical specialties sales manager, emphasized that the 
products of this Wickwire Spencer unit are highly special- 
ized. The relocation of the general sales office will enable 
his division to better serve customers through closer co- 


New York address. In announcing the change, 


ordination of sales and manufacturing, including operating, 
engineering and scheduling. Products of the mechanical 
specialties division of Wickwire Spencer include industrial 
wire Cloth, metal conveyor belts, card and napper clothing, 
perforated metals and grilles. 
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Thoughts on a New World 


(Continued from Page 53) consideration of this 
subject, we insert a psychological observation read recently: 
“There is a cultural lag of about one generation in the 
progress of the world.’” We present the quotation without 
comment. 

The foregoing statements are an evidence of the adver- 
tising value of the fighting forces as they plough their way 
through ‘blood, sweat and tears’ of the battlefields and 
finally restore peace and hope to the nations. These are the 
silent yet powerful forces they exert wherever they’ are. 
They are creators of demands, which can and should be 
met.by the marketers of the world who are properly imbued 
with social and economic ideals. These are the new hopes 
that can overcome the depression caused by passing or 
decadent ideals. They are the hopes in the new world. 
These discussions have been made, largely with the textile 
idea in the background. What is true of textiles 1s true in 
all lines, particularly in health. sanitation, medical care; etc. 
The greater the movement of all industrial commodities, 
the greater opportunity textiles will have in the participa- 
tion. The social and economic upsurge of the world must 
be given a reasonable right of way. To try to curb or sup- 
press it will only invite delayed action, again expressing 
itself in war. 

As the nations are assembled into groups, or into some 
world. compact whose aims will be the preservation of 
peace, many individuals, many industries, many nations will 
find that peace is expensive in its preparation and ‘enact- 
ment. It will cost something in our economic plans, it will 
cost something in our egocentric philosophy of nationalism. 
Partnerships or corporations are, or should be stronger than 
the individual, they cannot be formed, however, without 
some loss of power and privilege to the individuals com- 
posing the partnership or corporation. All groups of our 
society must remember that our chief and most desired war 
aim is peace after the victory. In considering’ our social, 
political and economic position in the picture or plan, re- 
gardless of change, or inconvenience that such plan may 
cost us, we should and must bow to the inevitable, provided 
no partisanism or selfishness of groups or nations seems 
evident. We must pay for the war—we must pay for the 
peace. 

Thus we come to the close of this series of articles.’ We 
have tried to give you a peep into the New World, its 
human side, its economic side, its political side and finally 
a summary of the outlook of industry as it faces east again. 
We do not ask you to agree with us. We have not written 
these articles to convince anyone. We have written them 
hoping to cause you to consider the thoughts contained 
herein, We think they are fundamental and form a part, 


if not the important part, of the philosophy which must’ 


direct the plans for peace. 

Because, we desire permanent peace, we have dared do 
this, because we believe we can have a peace embodying 
these principles, and ultimately cause a great impetus to be 
given to the system of free enterprise, individual initiative 
and the American way of life, we have outlined them for 
your stimulation, hoping that the writer's weakness may be 
strengthened by your broader and more intelligent applica- 
tion of the principles. We must have a nation and a world 
in which mankind can have an opportunity to develop to its 
greatest constructive capacity. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P..Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


MACHINE 
For use with 
CMR Shear 
in handling 

Rayons 


CMR SHEAR 
with new 
Electronic 

Control 
for Rayons 
and 

Cottons 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
oer TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


go, FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle improvements. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mitibury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, S$. C. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


TEION MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Wool Group Joins Standards Association 


The National Association of Wool Manufacturers has 
become an associate member of the American Standards As- 
sociation. The N.A.W.M., headed by Arthur Besse, has 
been co-operating with the A.S.A. for a long time in the 
technical work of interest to its members. The wool man- 
ufacturers were represented on the committee that deVel- 
oped the textile safety code in 1929 and are at present 


taking part in work on a standard for fastness of color in 


textiles and on a project to set the principles underlying 
valid cértification and labeling of commodities. 

The N.A.W.M. was established in 1864 to promote the 
advancement and prosperity of the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry by stimulating and carrying on research, by acting on 
committees to formulate standards, by helping to guide leg- 
islation in drafting laws relating to or affecting the indus- 
try and by providing information pertaining to the wool 
industry. Walter Humphreys is the secretary of the associa- 
tion and Edwin Wilkinson, assistant to the president, is 
representing the association on the A.S.A. committees. 

An associate membership in the A.S.A. keeps the mem- 
ber organization in ‘close touch with all the phases of the 
work as it develops. Members are entitled to send represen- 
tatives to standard council meetings and they receive all 


.material circulated on the progress of projects. Subscrip- 


tions to Industrial Standardization, a monthly publication 
of the A.S.A., covering standardization activities both here 
and abroad, and a free copy of each new American Standard 
sent to them regularly. Members have free access to the 
A.S.A. library of 20,000 American and foreign ‘standards 
and related publications, and may request general informa- 
tion on standardization work at all times. 


Flaps Removed From Khaki Uniforms 


All future procurements of cotton khaki shirts and trou- 
sers for the Army by the Quartermaster Corps will be made 
without the inclusion of gas protective flaps, flies and gus- 
sets, the War Department has announced. These were 
originally specified by the Chemical Warfare Service as a 
protection against gas, but, as cotton khaki is now used for 
summer dress uniforms only, and not for combat, the 
Chemical Warfare Service, in concurrence with the Army 
Service Forces, has removed the requirement. However, 
these protective features still remain in the specifications 
for herringbone twill and wool serge OD combat uniforms. 
The removal of this requirement on cotton khaki shirts and 
trousers will, result in an appreciable saving of labor and 
materials. 


New Textile Finish Ils Developed 

A new finish that renders clothing, tents, draperies, wall 
hangings, paper decorations and wood surfaces not only 
flame resistant but mildew, water and weatherproof as well, 
has been developed by Vita-Var Corp. for the Army and 
Navy. The new finish is said to be permanent, flexible and 
effective in all climates under the most severe conditions. 
It does not impair the tensile strength or life of the mate- 
rial treated. Vita-Clor, the name of the finish, will be made 
available to the public as soon as Army and Navy require- 
ments are met. It will be made in a clear finish and in a 
range of colors. Materials can be treated by dipping. spray- 
ing or by other standard processes. 
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Status of Projects Reported to Directors 
of Research Institute 


Progress in connection with two of the major projects of 
the Textile Research Institute, Inc., was reported to the 
board of directors at a meeting held in New York Sept. 15. 
At the same time, and reflecting this acceleration in the in- 
stitute’ s program, there was reported a sharp increase 1n its 
membership. 

Of the two major projects, one was covered in the report 
from Giles E. Hopkins, director of applied research, an- 
nouncing the current program under study at the institute's 
applied research laboratories in Princeton, N. J. Progress 
on the economic research project was reported to the direc- 
tors by Robert R. West, chairman of the economic research 
committee, and Douglas G. Woolf, director of economic 
research. This project involves a study of the probable 
competitive position of the American textile industry in the 
post-war era. It is financed by the Textile Foundation. 

The institute has increased its membership to 128 com- 
panies, it was announced by Maj. D. B. MacMaster, director 
of the research fund committee. The report to the directors 
showed that 77 former members had rejoined under the 
new membership plan, and that 51 companies previously 
unconnected with the institute had likewise ;oined. Former 
‘members which have not yet rejoined under the new plan 
were, for the most part, companies whose old memberships 
had not yet expired, it was explained. 


The study of radiant energy drying includes an investt- 


gation to obtain basic data on the behavior of common tex- 


tile materials when dried by application of radiant energy. 
The early studies will include radiant heat obtained from 
various types of electric lamps and, for reference, energy 
from more limited ranges of wave length in both the lum- 
inous and non-luminous fields. The comparative heat pene- 
tration and drying rates for the common range of fibers in 
loose forms, as yarns, fabrics and as felts, will be included. 
The results will be of interest to all sections of the industry. 

The work will be confined to the determination of basic 
information that will be of value as a guide in selecting 
suitable types of radiant drying for special applications. It 
will not include studies of reflectors, drier design and prob- 
lems of application. Later work is planned for studies with 
alternate energy sources such as incandescent tile. 

The study is under the immediate direction of Dr. Rich- 
ard Wilhelm, who is assisted by Dr. George T. Paul, both 
of the institute staff. Arrangements have been made to cor- 
relate the study with current investigations now being car- 
ried on by committees of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, through W. O. Jelleme, director of develop- 
ment of the Pacific Mills and chairman of the A.S.M.E. 
sub-committee on heat processing and curing equipment. It 
will also be integrated with the results of previous studies 
of convection drying of textiles carried on by the staff of 
the institute. Dr. Albert C. Walker of the Bell Telephone 
Co.. Dr. Fred Bonnet of American Viscose Corp., and W. 
D. Appel of the National Bureau of Standards, who closely 
followed the previous work, are acting as special advisors 
with other members of the applied research committee. 

Several exploratory studies of additional projects ap- 
proved by the applied research committee are under way, 
as well as investigations of additional proposed specially- 
sponsored work. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


Double Duty Travelers 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent , 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard | 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, , 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 8 
{ 
NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
| A New Chemical Treatment 
Manufactured only by the 
« ¢ 
National Ring Traveler Co. | 
Pawtucket, R. |. 
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SOURCES 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern tlants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who, advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. : 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abifigdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


a 


ACME. STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal-Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, ©. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett, and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass... Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.; 7. N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, 


N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke: 


Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N: J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.,; Industria! Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R.-I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T, Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte; N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 -N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CoO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001.8. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING’ CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H.. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H Ross & Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 5. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 5 
Quern, 1930 Harris. Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur. Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John C. Tur- 
ner, 107 16th St., N.W.. Phone Hemlock 2113, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold C. Smith, 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 5. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhiler, Spartanburg, 5S. C.; R. C. Young, Char- 
lotte, N. C.;: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill. Supply 


Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, S. C:, Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A, Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I:; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville; S. C.;: J. L. Harkey and P. bL. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office.’ 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.;: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C:, Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8S. C.: 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Blidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., J. 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Rep.: M. Brad- 
ford Hodges, P. O. Box 752. Atlanta 1, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O.,Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore. 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co.., 


Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D.. 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass Sou.. Offices and Warehouses 
Spartanburg; C., Clare H: Draper, Jr.;: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.. 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man; O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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| VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 


because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 


alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
t | drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 


the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 
they are serving in the 


traditional Vogel way 


— economically and de- 
pendably —day in and 
day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
Running water every day of the 
year, Will never freeze when prop- 
erly installed. Nearly! 00,000 in use. 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


SPOOLS 
_ CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
wooD 


Te Verrell Machine (0.4% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 


We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 
W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


FURNACE LINING 


Rea US TRADE MARK Pat orf 


REPAIRING 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA. N. C. 


SPECIALISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Machinery Division: 


CONDITIONING MACHINES FOR YARN AND CLOTH 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC MOISTURE TESTERS 
AUTOMATIC PICKER ROD OILERS 
STATIC CARD STRIPPERS 


Chemical Division: 


CONDITIONING LIQUIDS FOR YARN AND CLOTH 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
Montreal « Mexico, D.F. «+ Sao Paulo «+ Buenos Aires 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 1184, W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris; Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; W. Alvin Braley, P. O. Box 1487, Dallas, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Alien 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


‘FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I.. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C._ 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 802-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 2213 Griffin St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office 
at 738 C. & 8. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Prank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: G. P. W 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E 
Franklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 Nationa! 
Bank of Commerce Blidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Megr., Law and 
Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. .Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte. N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.,.S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia; N. C., Tel. 229: Ralph Gossett. 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm: J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ablstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.;. W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr.. Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, 8S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; FPulton Supply Co... 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S.. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678 Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205: A. A. “‘Red’’ Brame, Rep. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—-A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville; Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HABOW CHEMICAL CO., Conover, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City Sou. Mger.., 
Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. Boes, Box 
517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Megr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead 8St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg:., 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore. Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30242 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46: Vine St., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 
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IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O 
Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
s. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. P, Box 1118, 
Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.; Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. ler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C: Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. , 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. ©.,. Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York. City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, 
Frank Thomas,: John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721; Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, THE, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, 1. 


Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Mer., 901 William-Oliver Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga.;: 
E. M. Kay, Mer., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C..R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main Bt., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd.. Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St:, Charlotte, N. C.: J. H: Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N..C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W.H. 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A: Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First. St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.;: H. B. Askew, 
Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C. Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O: Box 841. 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, 121 7. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff Smith, P. O. 
Box 671. Atlanta, Ga 

PABST SALES CQ., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office. Bona Allen Bide. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Jouuston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


It it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 
York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QuaALiTY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


/ 


PINS and LAG 


CARDING 
LAG 
WT 


SINCE 1870. 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
wor effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 


Johnson Company 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


ai, 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain. 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN @ October |, 1944 


IDLER BLOCKS 


tor 
SPINNING 

and 
TWISTING 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it’s Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


Greensboro 
Yff Loom Reed Co. 
FINEST QUALITY | 
Y/ REEDS 
| | 
* 
| 
“ 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIBRE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C : 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Megr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.;: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle; Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I Sou. Rep.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atianta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.;- Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.;: Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reps.: 
P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Kay, Atlanta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, 
Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright, Jacksonville, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, Tifton, 
Ga.: J. O. Holt, Raleigh, N. C.: C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.; J. F.. Weichel, 
Columbia, 8. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.: P. A. Raiche, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St.. Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T..E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville. 8S. °C., and> Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8S. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Blidge.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St., 


- Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.,. Greenville, S. C.; South 


Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp.., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
101645 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle Whitton, 
Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta. Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013. Monroe St., Columbia, 5S. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atilarita, Ga 


LATEST EDITION! 


The 1944-45 Pocket Size Edition of 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1225 


CHARLOTTE 1,N. C. 
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SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. ©O., INC., Gaffney, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices; 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. F. . 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 

Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 


Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 8St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.: C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Megr.;. Louis P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.;: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. 
Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C: Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone. 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L: C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, S. C.; for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


UL. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 


"Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also stock 


room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. : 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mer., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.:; 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.; ‘R. B. Dorman, Box 66, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. . 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. ,McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office; M. J. Bentley, Sell- 
ing Agt.. Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, L. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.,. Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C.. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The greatness of Duse lay in her versatility... 


From raged ly to 


comedy and 


miraculous in either. 


It is the thread advancing reels which make possi- 

ble Industrial’s amazing “Continuous Process” 
. 

for producing Spun- bo rayon yarn, and which 


give it its remarkable versatility. 


Equally at home with yarn of deniers heavy enough 
for tire cord, or fine enough for cobweb fabric, 
the extreme uniformity of the yarn, cone by cone, 
lot by lot, and the absence of knots and broken 
filaments, are characteristics of the ‘Foun -Lo 
“Continuous Process” common to every size yarn 


produced by it. 


Of course, a very large part of our production 
continues to be used for vital war needs and the 
available yarn for textile purposes is insufhicient 
to even partially take care of our regular custom- 
ers’ requirements. Stull, we think it will pay you, 
in connection with your postwar textile planning. 
to get acquainted now with the possibilities anc 
superiorities of ‘Sown-le rayon yarn produced 


by the “Continuous Process”. 


RAYon 
ORATION 


RAYON YARN 


THe : L E L A N D, H | 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. ON. 


The of 


INDUSTRIAL’S 


“Continuous Process” 
Rayon Yarn 
lies in its 
versatility, too. 
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in erder “Keay ‘ews Countiog” 
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These handy aids to proper counter-maintenance have proved big 
helps to mills in preventing gaps in production records on looms, 
frames, calenders, cards and other mill machinery. One set of charts 
and pads is for 2-3 Pick Counters ...the other set for 2-3 Hank 
Counters. And in each set, the chart (in full color, on heavy card- 
board, punched for hanging up) shows each point to check on each 
counter ... where and how to oil, what brackets, pins, and connec- 
tions to check, etc. Then each pad provides 100 check sheets on 
each of which your hands can check the maintenance needed and 
attended to, on 20 counters. 

These charts and pads are offered to you free by Veeder-Root... as 
a wartime service to help you get out of your Veeder-Root 2-3 
Counters all the service that’s built into them. If you have not already 
secured yours, write how many 2-3 Pick and Hank Counters you 


have in operation, and you'll promptly be sent an ample supply. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


Hartford 2, Conn. *« Greenville, S. C. 


... WITH THE HELP OF THESE 


CHARTS PADS 


Bats Bogeter of aff 


VEEDER -ROOT 2-3 PICK COUNTERS 


Reot ita ow st, } in ¥ Root of Candia, did., Manireai 
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